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Cuarter XII. 
YELLOW-BACKED NOVELS. 


Slee June rose-show stands second only to Her Majesty’s Birth- 
day among the big events of the Channel Island’s calendar. 
By three o’clock the road between Petersport and the Arsenal 

plateau was filled with a growing stream of men and women. 

Simple rose lovers many of them, but some lovers of another kind. 

And some roses themselves! What buoyant young figures 

fluttered past the window whence Dinah Arbuthnot, shrouded 

from view, undreaming of her own future, watched the crowd ! 

What ruddy fine complexions were here, what well-shapen noses 

and mouths, what dark Norman eyes! Why, you might scour 

half-a-dozen English counties before you could bring together as 
many handsome girls as would soon be within the Guernsey 

Arsenal’s four walls. Must not excuse be made—the thought was 

Dinah’s—for an artist who should long to stock his brains’ tablets 

with so much beauty, even though an idle tear or two, a little 

discontent in someone left at home, must be the price of his 
experience ? 

She strove her best to be magnanimous, to give a valiant “ yes”’ 
to this self-propounded question. Then, even as she made the 
effort, a group of persons drew nigh from the direction of Peters- 
port, at the sight of whom, poor Dinah’s magnanimity and the 
wifely heart that beat in her breast stood instantly at variance. 
Her hands turned cold and rigid. A prophecy, rather than an 
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actual living look of jealous anger, swept all the youthful gentle- 
ness from her face. 

A group of four persons: Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot, Mrs. Thorne, 
the small daughter, Rahnee, and a native nurse. Dazzling was 
Mrs. Linda in whatever furbelows and head gear local Parisian 
milliners had impressed on the feminine Sarnian mind as the 
“last thing out.” Overdecked in embroidery and ribbons was 
Rahnee, a sorrowfully thin little child, with dark-ringed eyes, 
sallow cheeks, bangles on wrist. A typical Indian child, perverse, 
sickly, unruled, and who at the present moment was dancing, 
knowingly and deliberately, on her mother’s fragile flounces at 
every second step. 

“T am sure one ought to reform her.” Thus Linda would make 
confession among her matron friends. “ But what is to be done 
as long as you keep an ayah? You must reform the ayah first. 
That is just the one enthusiasm of humanity which is outside my 
limits, to reform an ayah.” 

Rahnee, I repeat, danced persistently and with effect on her 
mother’s cobweb furbelows, as she capered and twisted herself along 
the street. Linda’s expression was as little honied as the expres- 
sion of a coquette can ever be in the presence of a man she seeks to 
charm. The ayah vainly gesticulated, vainly uttered expostula- 
tions in unknown Eastern tongues from the rear. Break down 
and rout of one or other of the forces seemed imminent. Suddenly, 
just as they were passing the hotel—perhaps it was this incident 
stabbed Dinah’s unreasoning heart to the quick—Gaston came to 
the fore as mediator. Holding out both hands, Gaston Arbuthnot 
offered small Rahnee a place on his shoulder. Dinah could hear 
his pleasant voice, indicative of a mind content with its surround- 
ings, as he began some sage nursery talk, all engrossing, it would 
seem, to Rahnee’s soul. The thin arms closed round his neck, 
the tiny primrose-gloved fingers played with his hair. Mrs. Linda, 
a restored picture of amiable maternity, trotted behind. The 
ayah followed after; her black orbs pantomiming unspeakable 
things to such portions of the Guernsey world as had been chance 
witnesses of the scene. Then, domestic-wise, the group of four 
persons went their way. 

A choking, hysterical lump rose in Dinah’s throat. With a 
vague sense of her own worthiness, a suspicion that if Dinah 
Arbuthnot was out of keeping with sunshine and flowers and 
little children, Dinah Arbuthnot herself must be to blame, she 
watched Gaston and his friends until they had turned the corner 
towards the Arsenal. Barely was the final shimmer of Linda’s 
flounces lost to view, when a clatter of hoofs approached rapidly 
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along the Petersport road. A miniature phaeton with a girl 
driver, and drawn by a pair of small black ponies, came in sight. 
A minute later, and Marjorie Bartrand, who had drawn up before 
the portico of the hotel, was inquiring—yes, there could be no 
mistake; through the open windows the sound of her own name 
reached Dinah distinctly—“ If Mrs. Arbuthnot was at home?” 

Dinah had not received one morning visitor in Guernsey. How 
many morning visitors (upon Mrs., not Mr., Arbuthnot) had 
Dinah received since her marriage? The unexpected respect- 
ability of the event—for our Tintajeux Bartrands, mind you, with 
all their eccentricity, stand on the topmost rung of the social 
insular ladder—moved Mr. Miller’s mind. A man of tact and 
discrimination, the host proceeded himself to usher Marjorie in. 

The Arbuthnots’ parlour door was thrown open with an air. 
“Miss Bartrand, of Tintajeux,” was announced in Miller’s most 
professional voice. Then came the meeting to which Marjorie 
had looked forward with resolute conscience, perhaps with 
lurking doubts as to the cordiality of the reception that should 
await her. 

“This is very good of you.” Dinah spoke in her usual voice. 
She came forward with the simplicity that draws so near to De 
Vere repose. ‘“ Geoffrey never warned me I was to look for such 
a pleasure. I take it very kind of you to come, Miss Bartrand.” 

Dinah’s trouble had just reached that level when the smallest 
act of good will, from friend or stranger, may cause the cup to 
overflow. Her eyes suffused, her colour heightened. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot thought I should be likely to find you at home 
this afternoon. I wanted to see you long ago!” cried Marjorie, 
her gaze fixed on the face whose delicate beauty so far overpassed 
her expectations. “But I waited—I thought,” stammered the 
girl, for the first time since she could remember feeling an excuse 
needed for her conduct—“I thought, of course, Mr. Arbuthnot 
might ask me to call.” 

“ Who—Geff?” answered Dinah, with a fleeting, shy smile. 
“No, indeed, Miss Bartrand. Geoffrey would not make so bold. 
He knows too well that I live retired.” 

Dinah’s phrases were certainly not those of the educated world. 
But Marjorie, looking open-eyed at the mouth and throat and 
golden hair, was in no mood to be critical. 

“T have lived retired, pretty well from the time I married. 
My husband does whatever visiting is required of us.” 

“That is unfair to the world at large!” cried Marjorie 
Bartrand, drawing up a chair to the table, where wools and silks 
lay heaped’ beside Dinah’s patiently progressing canvas. ‘‘ What- 
2a 2 
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ever hermit rules you observe elsewhere we shall make you break 
through them in Guernsey. I may look at your work? What 
intricate shading!” She scanned the mournful mass of Dinah’s 
stitches. “What a labour of love embroidery must be to you!” 

“It helps pass the time,” said Dinah Arbuthnot. “ Woolwork 
fills up long hours that must else be empty. For I am nota 
scholar like you, Miss Bartrand, or like Geoffrey. And I only 
learnt the piano for two years at boarding school, not enough to 
play well.” 

“Still, you do play ?” 

Marjorie glanced across at a piano that stood’open. <A goodly 
heap of music scores lay on a neighbouring ottoman. 

“ Not in such a public place as an hotel. The notes you see 
there are my husband’s. Mr. Arbuthnot sings, as I dare say you 
know. He was thought, once on a time, to have the best tenor 
voice in Cambridge. Some day,” said Dinah doubtfully, “I may 
play just well enough to accompany him. Unfortunately for me, 
the most beautiful of his songs are in French.” 

Marjorie bethought her of Geoffrey’s accent, and was silent. 

“You will have good opportunities of learning French in 
Guernsey, Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

“Geff wants me to take lessons. We have a French waitress 
here in the hotel, but she speaks too quick for me, so do my 
husband and—and Mrs. Thorne. I only understand the sort of 
French we learned at boarding school—the sort of French the 
girls talked together,” said poor Dinah modestly. 

No books, no languages, no music; only cross-stitch, the 
counting of canvas threads, to fill one’s existence and one’s heart. 
And for life companion, thought Marjorie, a husband who fre- 
quented afternoon teas, who warbled “ beautiful” French ditties, 
in a bad accent, to audiences of women on the level of Linda 
Thorne ! 

This vision of Geoffrey, as a singer, added the crowning touch 
to the girl’s disappointment in his character. Throughout the 
brief, bitter-tasting epoch when her unwilling hand wore an 
engagement-ring, she was accustomed to hear French sentiment 
in an English accent, and an English tenor voice, during at least 
three hours out of each twenty-four. At this moment the 
tinkling burthen of one frequent song came back with a sense of 
repulsion that was pain upon her heart. 


“Si vous n’avez rien a me dire 
Pourquoi passez vous par ici?” 


She remembered how the white hands of Major Tredennis used 
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to rattle out the accompaniment of that song. She remembered 
the flower Major Tredennis wore at his buttonhole, the last day 
he visited Tintajeux—remembered, when she got knowledge of 
his treachery, how instant and far-reaching was her scorn. 

With what honesty did she now scorn all human creatures of 
the Tredennis stamp. How loyally would she put herself forward 
as Dinah’s friend; yes, although she must forfeit the reading of 
mathematics and classics with Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot as her 
reward. 

“You have not been here long enough to see much of the 
island. Of course you are fond of the country ?” 

“ Well, I was country born and bred. Real country folk, my 
husband says, set less store upon green fields and hedgerows than 
the town people.” 

“But you like being out of doors? You will walk or drive 
with me sometimes? I have a pair of Welsh ponies, capital at 
scrambling up and down our Guernsey lanes.” 

“You are very kind, Miss Bartrand, but I can’t quite give an 
answer. You see I should have to speak to Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

Poor Dinah coloured with actual shame at the proposal. 

“Now, to-day. Why are you not enjoying yourself with the 
rest of the world at the show? Guernsey roses, I can tell you, 
are worth looking at.” 

“T asked Geff, in joke, of course, to take me,” Dinah answered. 
“ But he was not polite enough to say ‘yes.’ ” 

“Will you come with me?” cried Marjorie. “ As I drove in 
from Tintajeux, I was getting my courage up all the way to ask 
you this. I have no chaperon, and now that I am seventeen, 
nearly a grown-up woman, the old ladies tell my grandfather, it 
is improper I should go about without one. I, who know the 
island like a cat! You would be doing an act of charity by 
coming with me to the Arsenal.” 

Dinah’s face grew irresolute at this piece of special pleading. 
She crossed to the window, and looked with wistful eyes up the 
street. She recalled the group which had passed along, a quarter 
of an hour before. She heard Gaston’s voice again, saw the tiny 
primrose hands clasped round his throat. She thought of Linda 
Thorne’s rainbow-coloured flounces, and of Linda Thorne herself. 

“T should like to go.” The truth broke from her after a 
minute more of hesitation. “I was feeling duller than usual 
when you came, Miss Bartrand, and I do like a flower show 
above all things. We used to go to the Tiverton shows when 
my sister and I were girls. Uncle William, who lived bailiff at 
Lord Lufton’s, would take us when the gentlepeople were gone. 
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But that,” Dinah interrupted herself hastily, “ was different. We 
were with Uncle William, we were in our place. I should not be 
in my place with you. Perhaps you are too young, Miss 
Bartrand, to see this. My husband is at the Arsenal with his 
friends, and———” 

“‘ Wherever a husband goes is a place for his wife, according to 
my ideas of matrimony,” said Marjorie, in a careless tone, but 
with her veracious face aflame. “I will not hear another excuse. 
It will be a curiously pleasant surprise for Mr. Arbuthnot when 
he sees you in my society.” 

“The ladies are dressed so elegantly,” objected Dinah, at the 
same time moving towards the door. “And I have no smart 
things.” 

“Neither have I.” In truth, Marjorie wore one of the plain 
washed frocks, the sunburnt straw hat, that she wore on the moor 
at Tintajeux. ‘ What do smart things or smart people matter to 
you and me? Dress as you choose, Mrs. Arbuthnot. You will 
look better than every woman in the Arsenal.” 

“T had best put on black. My husband, fortunately, has 
lovely taste, even in ladies’ dress. He tells me black is always 
the safest thing for me to wear.” ( ‘‘ Black cachemire and silence.” 
Dinah remembered those were the requisites Gaston advocated, 
obliquely, the hint concealed by charming flowers of speech, on 
the solitary occasion when he introduced her to some female 
members of his family in London.) ‘TI shall ask you to tell me, 
Miss Bartrand, about my gloves and ribbons.” 

Thus speaking, Dinah passed away through a side door, into 
her own chamber. For Gaston, with his knack of organising 
daily life after the manner that best suited himself, had taken a 
compact little suite of apartments on Mr. Miller’s ground-floor. 
And Marjorie, left to her meditations, glanced around the parlour— 
in writing of Guernsey, and of Dinah, the old-fashioned word 
must be excused—for landmarks that should point out its present 
possessors’ tastes. 

Dinah was not a woman whose affections tended towards 
ornament, in art, or in dress. Had they done so, Dinah’s life 
had probably been happier. Her work-basket, with its outlying 
heaps of silk and wool, was the only sign Marjorie could detect 
of feminine occupation. What of Dinah’s husband? Pipes and 
cigarette-holders of varying patterns were ranged on either side 
the mantelpiece. A tobacco jar stood in unabashed evidence on a 
table. An odour not to be mistaken clung round the draperies 
of the windows. So this man smoked, thought Marjorie irefully— 
smoked in his beautiful, refined wife’s living-room! Yellow- 
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backed French novels abounded (French novels I must confess 
were an abiding inspiration of Gaston’s genius), The neighbour- 
hood of the piano was strewn with French songs. A volume of 
Greek poetry, lent to Geoffrey by old Andros Bartrand, lay on a 
bookshelf. In a corner by the door Marjorie discerned a rough 
briar walking-stick which she recognised as her tutor’s property. 

As she looked around the room her impulse was to burst into 
tears. It was but an inn’s best parlour. You could not expect 
the perfume, the grace of Tintajeux under good Mr. Miller’s roof. 
But it was not Louis Seize furniture, or Pompadour cabinets, or 
Trianon rose-baskets, that Marjorie missed. To pipes and tobacco 
smoke her life with the Seigneur had accustomed her. Yellow- 
backed novels did not disturb her conscience. Within limits she 
could endure French songs. The room repulsed her because it 
destroyed every dream she had had of Geoffrey! Without the 
Greek volume, she thought, without the briar-stick, even, her 
disenchantment had been less vivid. She had not been forced 
to remember him, to admit the lapse into bathos of her own 
ridiculously high-pitched ideal. 

But so the facts stood. ‘One may be made a fool twice,” the 
girl told herself. “First by a sweetheart, secondly by a friend. 
Happily Dinah Arbuthnot, not Marjorie Bartrand, must this time 
pay the reckoning.” 

And the tears were in her eyes still. In spite of all disillusion- 
ment, her liking for Geff lingered obstinately. She thought she 
could never again be glad of heart as on that midsummer night 
when she curtsied to the moon and wished a wish by her tutor’s 
side on the lawn at Tintajeux. 

It took Dinah Arbuthnot fifteen minutes—a real “ quarter of an 
hour of Rabelais” for Marjorie—to put on hat and gown; fifteen 
minutes ere she could be sure her appearance would pass muster 
in the eyes of Linda Thorne. The best and simplest women 
infrequently dress for the other sex, or for the world at large, or 
for themselves. They dress for each other, oftenest of all for one 
especial feminine criticism which they have reason to fear. 

“Shall I do, Miss Bartrand?” Dinah peeped, her exquisite 
face aflush, through the half opened door, then she crossed the 
room to Marjorie ; instinct, true as a child’s, informing her that 
in Geoffrey’s pupil she had found a friend. “I want you to pick 
= to pieces, find as much fault with me as you can. Shall 

do?” 

“Do!” repeated Marjorie. 

Anda volume of hearty admiration was in the monosyllable. 

Dinah Thurston, in her girlhood, had learnt dressmaking as a 
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trade. Of dress as a difficult social art, Dinah Arbuthnot knew 
not the initial letters. Here, her husband was an unfailing monitor. 
Gaston had an artist’s knowledge of colour and effect. He had 
the sense of fitness belonging to a man of the world. Dinah’s 
apparel might not accurately follow the fashion books. It bore the 
seal of distinction at all times. 

Thus, the “safe” black dress was absolutely perfect of its kind ; 
plain of make as was meet for such a bust, such shoulders as 
Dinah’s, but draped by a Parisian hand that knew its cunning. 
A ruffle of Mechlin lace enhanced the sweet whiteness of the 
wearer’s throat. A velvet-lined hat threw up the outline of the 
head, the waves of short-cut English-coloured hair, in rich 
relief. 

“You are lovelier than any picture!” cried Marjorie, looking 
at Dinah Arbuthnot with as generous a pleasure, surely, as ever 
woman felt in the good looks of another. 

“ Advise me about my gloves.” Dinah blushed and drew back 
at the girl’s frank praise. ‘Here are cream-coloured ones, you 
see, the same shade as my ruffle, and here is a box of long black 
silk gloves. My husband had them sent from Paris with the 
gown. Of course, the cream-coloured are the dressiest.” The 
tone of Dinah’s voice betrayed her own leaning. ‘“ Mr. Arbuthnot 
warns me generally against light gloves. My hands, he says, are 
half a size too large. Still for a flower-show——” 

“You must wear the black gloves, Mrs. Arbuthnot. No shadow 
of doubt about it! As you see, I don’t go in for dandy dress 
myself,” said Marjorie, “but one can’t help hearing the whispers 
of the milliners. These long silk gloves are at present the one 
righteous thing to wear, in London and in Paris.” 

“And no ribbons, no ornament? I have a gold necklace that 
looks nice on black, and r 

“You want no ornament at all. You must take our little 
world by storm just as you stand at this moment. Miller has 
some crimson roses in his garden. We will cut one as we pass. 
The black of your hat would be better for a single spot of 
colour.” 

By the time Marjorie’s fiery Welsh ponies had rushed up to the 
Arsenal, four o’clock was striking. The rose-show festivities were, 
for the weak and frivolous, at their culminating point. It was the 
hour when staid flower-lovers—sensible souls who came to see the 
ah not the human roses—were leaving, Cassandra Tighe among 
them. 

“T am starting off to Tintajeux,” she told Marjorie, as they 
passed each other at the entrance. “The Seigneur’s ‘Duc: de 
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Rohan’ has taken a prize, and I must be first to carry the news 
to the Manoir.” Then, with a kindly glance at Dinah, “ You have 
done the right thing, have paid your visit,” she whispered. “I 
don’t see the necessity of mixing yourself up with it all in public. 
Linda Thorne presides at the refreshment tent, and that wretched 
man is simply infatuated in his attentions. But the error is 
generous. Being a Bartrand, you can, I suppose, do nothing by 
halves.” 

“T consider myself honoured by appearing with Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 
returned Marjorie, very low. “I want to judge of that wretched 
man’s conduct at first hand, see facts alive, and extract their 
meaning by the light of my own common sense.” 


Cuaprer XIII. 


THROUGH SMOKE-COLOURED SPECTACLES. 


Tue refreshment tent was pitched at the most conspicuous point 
of the Arsenal, just within the gates. Here Linda Thorne, 
assisted by three or four white-muslined aides-de-camp, dispensed 
strawberries, ices and tea, liberal of smiles, but most illiberal in 
charges, to the crowd. 

Gaston Arbuthnot hovered near, not engaging Mrs. Thorne’s 


attention, but with the air of a man whose freedom is nominal—of 
a prisoner on parole. The ayah had vanished. Small Rahnee, 
in a corner, was busily laying up a week’s trouble for her tropical 
digestion over a plate of stolen maccaroons. A swarm of well- 
gloved, well-set-up young gentlemen, subalterns, for the most 
part, of the Maltshire Royals, newly returned from Africa, 
clustered ornamentally around. 

“Lord Rex,” cried Linda, in a playful voice, appealing to a 
youth who stood behind her chair, a plain but ultra dandified 
youth, with a sunscorched face, sandy hair and eyelashes, and 
who wore his left arm in a sling. “My dear Lord Rex, where 
are your thoughts to-day? For the third and last time of asking, 
will you run across to Madame the Archdeaconess, and press her 
to drink a second cup of tea?” 

For Linda, a clever politician, never allowed the present to 
divert her mindfulness from the future. Belonging by birth and 
predilection to the extreme left of any society in which she found 
herself, Mrs. Thorne kept a firm grip, here in European coteries, 
as formerly on Indian stations, on whatever Conservative mainstay 
might be within her reach. Her Guernsey mainstay was the 
Archdeacon’s wife. Linda was a member, under Madame Corbie, of 
cutting-out clubs, district-visiting corps, societies for persuading 
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members of all denominations to change places with each other, 
and similar intricate philanthropies of the hour and place. If, 
occasionally, serious circles looked with misgiving upon some 
little new escapade, some unaccustomed outbreak of vivacity at 
The Bungalow, Linda’s usefulness floated her. There was such a 
fund of sterling worth in Linda Thorne! So some old lady would 
say at whose house Linda perhaps, on the preceding evening, 
demure as a mouse, had been painting Christmas cards for the 
Caribee Islanders. Such energy, such zeal for the weaker 
brethren! Such a genius for collecting subscriptions, or organ- 
ising fancy bazaars! And then one must not forget the stock she 
came of. One must always remember what our dear flighty 
Linda’s grandpapa was ! 

Hence, perhaps, the leniency of the judgments. The old 
Sarnian ladies never forgot that our dear flighty Linda’s grand- 
papa was an earl. 

“Madame Corbie—tea!” echoed Lord Rex Basire, the sun- 
scorched dandy, absently. “Ah, there she goes again. The 
prettiest girl, yes, by Jove! the out-and-outest girl, every way, I 
have seenin Guernsey. Golden hair, a complexion, a figure... 
Let me take the Venerable her cheering cup at once, and set me 
free to fly after my Dulcinea.” 

“A new Dulcinea?” asked Linda, with a glance as sweet as 
the cup she had prepared for Madame Corbie. “I thought Lord 
Rex Basire had flown after every Dulcinea in the Channel Islands, 
a long time since.” 

Lord Rex broke away without reply, causing a good deal of the 
Venerable’s tea to overflow by reason of his impetuous movements. 
But he was not set free again as quickly as he desired. 

Madame Corbie was what the Scottish bailie called “a fine 
respectit half-worn sort of woman.’ Her set of immediate 
worshippers, poorer cousins for the most part, would speak of her 
beneath their breath as so superior! Madame Corbie never smiled. 
Madame Corbie never retracted a step once taken. It was her 
harmless boast that she had never read a novel in her life—as one 
would say he had never cut a throat, or picked a pocket. She 
would wear no black satin that cost less than ten shillings and 
sixpence (Guernsey currency) per yard. And she surveyed the 
moral, as she did the physical, world through a pair of smoke- 
coloured spectacles. 

Even the Archdeaconess, however, had her little stock of human 
vanities and foibles. Persons of title, though they exist in 
adequate number on the British mainland, are scarce and prized, 
like the pink flowering hydrangea, on these smaller islets, With 
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the rectors’ wives from half a dozen country parishes, sitting 
around, neglected, it was a distinctly soothing sensation for good 
Madame Corbie’s unworldly heart to have Lord Rex Basire, the 
fifth son of a very impoverished Duke, in attendance upon her. 

“A second cup of tea? Why, Lord Rex and dear Linda were 
certainly conspiring to spoil us all! And might she, the 
Archdeaconess, ask if there was such a thing to be had as a 
maccaroon ?” 

“Too late, Madame Corbie! Lost your chance,” cried Lord 
Rex. “That young limb, Rahnee, has been beforehand with you. 
I saw her devouring the last three maccaroons at a gulp just as 
Linda sent me off with your tea.” 

Lord Rex was forced to shout these words into Madame 
Corbie’s ear, for the band of the Maltshire Royals were playing a 
forcible, much kettle-drummed polka, not twenty feet distant, so 
his attentions, even to the obtuse perceptions of country rectors’ 
wives, must be unmistakably marked. 

“Sadly unwholesome diet, to be sure. But poor Linda Thorne is 
so indiscreet in minor matters. You agree with me, do you not, 
Lord Rex? Nothing more sadly indigestible for a young child’s 
stomach than maccaroons?” 

Lord Rex Basire heard her not. It may be doubted whether Lord 
Rex heard the horns and kettle-drums as they echoed resonantly 
from the Arsenal walls. He was absorbed in the vision of a 
distant lovely head, poised flower-like on a white throat, its waves 
of amber hair set off against the soft velvet of a Rubens hat. No 
other interest existed on our planet at that‘moment for Lord Rex 
Basire. 

He was a man who from his birth upward had followed the 
desire of the hour, for evil or for good; mainly, not for good. 
His desire now was to become acquainted with the exquisitely 
pretty girl whom his eyes pursued. Bluntly abandoning the 
question (from a physiological side) of maccaroons, he addressed 
himself to the Archdeaconess. Did Madame Corbie—the polka 
by now had stopped, Lord Rex could ask his question without a 
shout—did Madame Corbie know the name of the girl who was 
walking with Marjorie Bartrand of Tintajeux? “Golden-haired 
girl—straight features, the loveliest ‘complexion in the world,” 
added Lord Rex, with the frankness of a momentarily real 
feeling. 

“It will be my husband’s cousin once removed, Ella Corbie 
of La Hauterive,” observed Madame Corbie blandly. “The 
Hauterive yellow roses are fine this year. I have not a word to 
say against their ‘Celine Forestier. But in my poor opinion the 
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Archdeacon’s ‘ Maréchal Niel’ ought to have taken the prize. 
Yes, yes,’—Madame Corbie gazed through her smoked spectacles 
intothe perspective of history—* Ella Corbie is still nice looking. 
I remember her, dressed for her first evening party more than a 
dozen years ago, and now——” 

“My dear Madame Corbie! I beg a thousand pardons, your 
cup is empty—allow me to set it down,” interrupted Lord Rex 
Basire. 

For at this precise moment the perfect features, the lovely 
complexion, were again setting towards him in the crowd. 

But Madame Corbie, the head of our local society, rose to the 
occasion, and to her feet. 

“Let me have a good look, Lord Rex, and if it ismy cousin Ella 
I will introduce you to her. A young lady walking, you say, with 
Marjorie Bartrand? That is certainly most unlike Ella! The 
Hauterive family keep so exclusively to themselves. Still——” 

“There they are—coming this way, by Jove!” cried Lord 
Rex breathlessly. “You see the girl I mean? Splendid girl in 
black—lace ruffle—a red rose lying on her hair?” 

Madame Corbie looked through her smoke-coloured glasses 
straight. Then she looked through her smoke-coloured glasses 
obliquely edgewise. Then she pushed them high away on her 
ample forehead, and gazed stoically upward in the broad light of 
the merry June day. 

“The person,” she pronounced, with awful solemnity, “ who is 
walking with Marjorie Bartrand of Tintajeux does not belong to 
this island.” 

And so speaking, and with the folds of her satin doing credit to 
the price paid for them, Madame Corbie there, in full presence of 
the inferior clergy’s wives, sat down. 

“Ah! I thought not. Thought I had never seen such a pretty 
woman in the place,” observed Lord Rex, addressing his own 
consciousness, rather than the ill-pleased ears of the Arch- 
deaconess. “What are the odds I don’t get properly introduced 
and properly snubbed before another quarter of an hour is over!” 

As a preliminary step, Lord Rex rushed back to the refresh- 
ment tent, Madame Corbie’s tea-cup, his ostensible excuse. He 
threw himself on Linda Thorne’s ambiguous sympathy. 

“Mrs. Thorne, you know all about every one, by fine natural 
discernment. I’ve heard you say so a hundred times. Who is 
this wonderful girl in black that Marjorie Bartrand is walking 
about with ?” 

A suppressed smile lurked round Linda Thorne’s thin lips. 

“Let us give Mr. Arbuthnot the task of learning her pedigree. 
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It is an act of charity, always, to find work for idle men. Mr. 
Arbuthnot,” she turned to Gaston, “I want you to find out some- 
thing for the peace of Lord Rex Basire’s mind and of my own 
existence. Who is this wonderful girl in black who is walking 
about the Arsenal grounds with Marjorie Bartrand ?” 

“Tf I were of a brave disposition I would go myself,” said 
Lord Rex, when Gaston had sauntered placidly off on his mission. 
“But Iam not. Iama coward, down to the ground. Peace at 
any price is my motto, politically and otherwise. To-day I am 
feeling more than usually nervous—not half ‘go’ enough in me to 
stand up under one of Marjorie Bartrand’s snubbings.” 

“T cannot say your modesty makes itself known to the world by 
outward and visible signs.” 

“Modesty—no! I understand you, madam. A man may have 
forward manners, but a faint heart.” 

Lord Rex Basire’s arm, in justice let it be spoken, got a bullet 
through it in hot warfare. This dandified boy was in the thick of 
more than one African fight when clouds gathered dark above the 
English colours, was all but drowned on a never-to-be-forgotten 
night while attempting to carry succour to the wounded, left with 
their solitary gallant surgeon, on an abandoned position. 

“T tried once, at a militia review or something, to talk to 
Marjorie, just in the usual way one talks, not without success you 
know, to girls of her age.” 

“ And the result was?” asked Linda. 

“She looked at me coolly—grand Spanish eyes of hers those 
are, bar the temper in them! ‘You are fresh from Eton, are you 
not?’ she observed. I confessed that Eton had known me in my 
youth. ‘Talk about Eton, then,’ struck out Miss Bartrand, 
straight from the shoulder. ‘Talk about cricket, football, boating, 
Latin grammar, if you learnt any. I will not,’ with a mur- 
derous flash out of her big eyes, ‘listen to foolishness from any 
man.” 

By the time Lord Rex finished this characteristic anecdote, 
Gaston Arbuthnot, with his usual expression of genial impenetra- 
bility, had sauntered back to the refreshment tent. Picking up 
Rahnee, he asked the child what ailed her? For Rahnee’s face, 
sickly at all times, wore a look and hue forlornly out of keeping 
with the bravery of her attire. 

“What in the world has befallen the infant, Mrs. Thorne ? 
Her complexion is of the lively arsenic green the doctors forbid us 
to use in wall papers.” 

“Rahnee ! mamma's own darling pet, what is the matter?” cried 
Linda, suddenly recalled to the fact of her darling’s existence. 
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“Me eat matazoons. Bad matazoons!” whimpered Rahnee, 
with the tender conscience, the quick physical repentance of her 
age. 

ne? That is a wise little Rahnee,” said Gaston Arbuthnot, kissing 
her. “Right morality. Pitch into our pleasures the moment our 
pleasures begin to pitch into us.” 

“Have you seen her?” exclaimed Lord Rex. ‘This kind of 
trifling, remember, may be fun to all of you. It’s stretched high 
above a joke tome. A tall fair girl, dressed in black——” 

“With a crimson rose in her hair,” added Linda, “and walking 
with Marjorie Bartrand of Tintajeux.” 

“Well, yes,” Gaston admitted in the lapses of whispered conso- 
lation to poor Rahnee, “TI have seen her.” 

.. “And who is she?” exclaimed Linda Thorne. “I am almost as 
curious as Lord Rex. Have you discovered this new Dulcinea’s 
name ?” 

“Her name is Dinah Arbuthnot,” replied Gaston cheerfully. 
“Yes, Mrs, Thorne, incredulous though I know you feel, the 
wonderful girl in black, and who is walking with Miss Bartrand 
of Tintajeux, is—my wife.” 

Lord Rex sank in an attitude of despair, half mock, half 
genuine, upon the nearest bench. 


Cuaptrer XIY. 
BROUGHT UP BY THE JESUITS. 


Drvan Arsotunot had been more than woman could she have 
run the gauntlet of this Guernsey rose-show unconscious of her 
success. 

But admiration to Dinah was no new thing. As a girl, she 
never went through that chrysalis or ugly-duckling stage, the 
remembrance of which to many women puts an edge on after 
triumphs. Heads were turning after her to-day, she saw, just as 
heads used to turn when she was a baby, toddling along the 
Devonshire lanes, or a slim maid, walking in the procession of 
“young ladies” from Tiverton boarding school. She had known, 
since she knew anything, that she was beautiful, and rated beauty 
at a pathetically low standard. 

Thanks to roseleaf tint, or well-cut features, a sweetheart’s fancy 
can easily be won. Who should say that cleverness, knowledge 
of the world, tact, are not the solid gifts that bring happiness, 
the qualities that might chain a husband—wearied, say, after 
modelling from hired beauty—to his own fireside ? 
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“Tf you do not object, Miss Bartrand, I would like to find some 
place where we could rest away from the crowd a little.” Bent 
upon displaying their friendship before the Sarnian world, 
Marjorie had by this time paraded her companion bravely 
throughout the length and breadth of the Arsenal. ‘“ My husband 
has seen me. He is in the tent near the entrance, the tent where 
Mrs. Thorne is serving refreshments. As Mr. Arbuthnot does 
not come forward to meet us, I am afraid he is displeased.” 

“Displeased? That is a great idea,” cried headstrong Marjorie. 
“Put all the blame on me. I think I shall be strong enough 
to bear the brunt of Mr. Arbuthnot’s wrath, if I rest myself 
well first ?” 

They succeeded in finding a bench, withdrawn somewhat from 
the crowd, yet within sight of the stall at which Linda presided. 
Here Dinah could pluck up her drooping courage, while Marjorie 
communed scornfully in her heart as to the pitiful weakness of 
married women in general, and of this most neglected, most 
mistaken married woman in particular. ‘Their seclusion lasted for 
two or three minutes only. Then a blush started up into Dinah’s 
cheek, vivid, bashful, such as a girl’s face might wear on catch- 
ing sight unexpectedly of her lover, for she saw Gaston approach- 
ing. At his side wasa very dandily dressed, sun-tanned youth, his 
arm in a sling ; a youth whom, as yet, Dinah Arbuthnot knew not. 

“He is coming! Miss Bartrand, I look to you to smoothe things 
over. Justsay you pressed me to come to the show, and I refused 
at first, and ¥ 

“T will say everything that can decently be compressed into 
one act of contrition.” Marjorie’s tone was fraught with ironical 
seriousness. ‘ But your eyes are better than mine, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. <A guilty conscience perhaps sharpens the external senses. 
I am looking with the best of my seeing power over the whole 
Arsenal. I see no Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“Then his companion must stand in the way, the light-haired 
gentleman with a plain-like reddish face,” whispered Dinah, “and 
who wears his left arm in a sling.” 

“That is our popular hero, Lord Rex Basire, newly returned 
from South African fighting, and as proud of his gunshot wound 
as a foolish girl might be of her first conquest.” 

“ Well, and there is my husband walking with him.” 

“Your husband! Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” 

Marjorie’s world was reeling. A possibility—she knew not of 
what—a wild and passionate hope trembled on the outside edge 
of her thoughts. 


“ Perhaps I am not a fair judge,” murmured Dinah, the two 
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young men having been arrested on their road by that incorrigible 
button-seizer, Doctor Thorne, “but, to my mind, Gaston must 
always be the most noticeable man in any company he enters, no 
matter how high that company may be.” 

“Gaston?” 

Marjorie Bartrand was in a state of such bewilderment that 
the echoing of Dinah Arbuthnot’s words seemed about as great 
originality in the way of speech as she was mistress of. 

“Geoffrey must have sounded my husband’s praises to you 
pretty often. That is a right good point of poor Geff’s, his love 
and admiration for Gaston. At Cambridge he was called the 
handsome American. I know it,” said Dinah with earnestness 
which became those sweet lips of hers mightily, “ because Aunt 
Susan had relations in the town, on Market Hill, you know. 
Before my marriage we used to hear something flattering of 
Gaston every day. It is the same in London. The tailors will 
give him any credit. I believe they would make his coats gratis, 
so long as they got his promise to wear them.” 

“And Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot?” It cost Marjorie no small 
effort just then to force Geff’s name from her lips. ‘“ What 
relationship is there between him and you.” 

“Geoffrey is our first cousin. His father and my husband's 
died, both of them, when their children were young. Gaston 
has always been Geoffrey’s good genius.” In saying this, Dinah 
believed herself to be enunciating truth, clear as crystal. “They 
did not meet as boys. Geoffrey spent his young years in a 
gloomy city school. My husband was brought up—you can tell 
it, they say, by his accent—in Paris. When they came together 
in Cambridge nothing could be more different than their 
positions. Poor Geff, a scholar at John’s, was forced to work, 
without amusements, almost without friends, for his Tripos, 
while Gaston——” 

“Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot had livelier things than work to think 
about,” suggested Marjorie, as Gaston’s wife paused. 

“He was clever enough to come out first in any Tripos he had 
read for. But his friends would not let him read. He was 
sought after, popular,” said Dinah with a sigh, “just as you see 
him now. However, that made no difference for Geff. Gaston 
treated him like a younger brother, always. He does so now. 
I have grown myself to think of Geoffrey as of a brother.” 

She stopped short, for Gaston Arbuthnot and Lord Rex Basire 
were now within hearing distance; Doctor Thorne, adhesive as 
goose-grass, addressing them, by turns, as he followed, with his 
nimble limp, in their steps. 
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“Yes, Mr. Arbuthnot, you must grant me my postulate.’ 
Doctor Thorne packed up all of nature or of books, chiefly of 
books, that came within his reach, in little neatly labelled 
comprehensible forms, dilettante demonstrations of the universe 
ready for his own daily use and the misery of his fellows. 
“Grant, as a postulate, that the magnitudes we call molecules 
are realities, and the rest follows as a necessary deduction. Let 
us look around us at this moment. Evolution teaches us that 
these bright blooms we behold actually come into being through 
the colour-sense of insects; and, and— Lord Rex Basire! You, I 
am sure, are fascinated by the subject!” 

Lord Rex had not heard a syllable. Breaking away from Doctor 
Thorne, Lord Rex stood still, his eyes pointedly avoiding Dinah’s 
face. Gaston, meanwhile, his hat held low, after the fashion of 
Broadway or the Boulevards, was saluting the two ladies, making 
Marjorie Bartrand’s acquaintance, and jesting amicably with Dinah 
as to the march she had stolen upon himself and an unexpectant 
Sarnian world. 

When two or three minutes had passed, Lord Rex gave 
evidence of his presence. Coming forward, he delivered a set 
little compliment to Marjorie Bartrand on the Seigneur’s roses. 
It was a source of agreeable satisfaction to Lord Rex Basire that 
the “Duc de Rohan” should have taken a first prize. He would 
like—— 

“The Seigneur’s dark roses have taken a prize every June 
show for the last quarter of a century,” Marjorie interrupted 
him cruelly. “When once we, islanders, flower-show judges 
included, get into a safe groove, we keep there.” 

“What an improving place Guernsey must be to live in?” 
Gaston Arbuthnot remarked. “I have been trying vainly 
through the best years of my life to keep in safe grooves.” 

“To keep in safe grooves!” repeated Marjorie, with rather 
stinging emphasis. ‘“ You would need to get into them first, 
would you not ?” 

“You are severe, Miss Bartrand.” Gaston came over to the 
girl’s side. “And I like it. Severity gives me a new sensation. 
Now I am going to ask a favour which I can tell beforehand you 
will grant. I want you to show me these conquering Tintajeux 
roses. Tintajeux is not an unknown name to us.” 

Gaston added this last clause in a lower key ; then watched to 
note how much the colour would vary’on her ever-varying face. 

Under any other circumstances than the present ones Marjorie 
would, I think, have selected Gaston Arbuthnot as the type of 


human creature least to be encouraged under heaven. Was he 
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not obtrusively good-looking, a popularity man, a dandy for whom 
Bond Street tailors would be content, as a flesh-and-blood block, 
a living advertisement, to stitch gratis? Was he not a coolly 
neglectful husband, a pleasure-seeker, a frequenter of the afternoon 
teas of frivolous, attention-loving women ? 

But in her rush of joyous surprise, of contradictory relief, in 
her gratitude to him for not being Geoffrey, the girl was ready to 
extend a hand of hearty friendship to Dinah’s husband—during 
the first half hour of their acquaintance, at all events. 

“You wish to see the Tintajeux roses? Come, then, and let 
me play show-woman. Unfortunately,” Marjorie added, “I don’t 
known in which quarter of the globe the ‘ Duc de Rohan’ lives.” 

“T believe I can guide you. I know the whereabouts of every 
stall in the Arsenal.” 

And Lord Rex neatly affixed himself to the party as Marjorie 
and Dinah rose. 

Dinah’s breath came short. She knew instinctively how the 
eyes of this pale-haired, sunburnt youth avoided her face, and in 
that avoidance read the fact of his admiration. She divined that 
Lord Rex’s intention was to walk at her side. She foresaw, with 
terror, the necessity of conversation. 

Gaston Arbuthnot gave his wife a quick comprehensive look— 
Lord Chesterfield embodied in a glance! Then he went through 
a brief, informal word of introduction. 

“Lord Rex Basire, my wife. I fancied Dinah, that you and 
Basire had met already. Now, Miss Bartrand, let us make an 
exploring tour of the Arsenal. We shall reach the Seigneur’s 
dark roses, sooner or later. I look to you,” Gaston added, “for 
enlightenment as to some of the human elements of the show.” 

Marjorie’s mood was abundantly bright; the “enlightenment ” 
was not slow of coming. Her prattle, with its brisk bitterish 
flavour, amused Gaston as he would have thought it impossible 
to be amused by any classico-mathematical girl extant. As they 
passed the bench that still supported Madame the Archdeaconess’s 
sacerdotal weight, Marjorie broke into a laugh—that hearty, 
human, unmistakable laugh of hers! For Doctor Thorne stood 
beside the great female pillar of the Church, delivering an oration 
in his most verbose little manner, to which not only the Arch- 
deaconness, but the wives of the inferior clergy, listened with 
respect. And Marjorie’s quick ear had caught his text. 

“One ought not to laugh at our betters, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
ought one?” 

Asking this, Marjorie looked gravely up in Gaston’s face. 
“Tt is so written in the copy-books, Miss Bartrand. For my 
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part, I think the greatest good a man ever does his fellows is 
when he furnishes them, consciously or unconsciously, with 
materials for farce.” 

“ At least, one should not laugh loud enough to be heard ?” 

“T think you ought to laugh very often, and loud enough for 
all the world to hear!” replied Gaston. 

“Doctor Thorne is too much for me; I have an old ‘ Sandford 
and Merton’ among my books, and when I hear him talk,-I think 
of Mr. Barlow moralising at Tommy. Mr. Barlow turned 
scientist. ‘Grant as a postulate that the magnitudes we call 
molecules are realities ...’ ‘Evolution teaches us that these 
bright blooms .. .’ &c. Dr. Thorne’s flower-show speech! We 
had it last autumn with the dahlias. We had it in the spring 
with the tulips. I heard him addressing it just now to that poor 
small boy, Lord Rex. Mrs. Corbie is orthodox to the core. I 
suppose he will make a big jump, as they do over the words in 
plays, when he gets to anything so brimstoney as ‘ evolution.’ ” 

The crowd, as it happened, was setting in the direction of the 
Tintajeux roses. By the time Gaston and Marjorie had made 
their way into front places before the stand, they discovered that 
Dinah and Lord Rex Basire had parted company from them in 
the crowd. 

“I brought Mrs. Arbuthnot here. It was through my per- 
suasion she laid down her cross-stitch,” cried Marjorie, “ and now 
we have let her fall victim to Lord Rex. How wearied she will 
be of him.” 

“IT am not so sure of that. My wife has the old-fashioned 
weaknesses of the sex. The sight of a wounded soldier is dear to 
her. All women, at heart, are thoroughgoing Jingoites.” 

“T am not! I am an ultra, red hot Radical,” exclaimed 
Marjorie. “As to Lord Rex—I believe his wound was well long 
ago. He wears his arm in a sling to get up sympathy.” 

“Tt will secure Mrs. Arbuthnot’s,” said Gaston. Then: “ What 
a world of good it will do my wife to have been here,” he added 
warmly. “That is just what poor Dinah needs, to come out 
more, mix more with her fellow-creatures, brighten up her ideas; 
to lay down her cross-stitch, in short. That hits the nail on the 
head—to lay down her cross-stitch! It was charming of you to 
call on us, Miss Bartrand! I take it for granted, you see, that 
ee have called? You heard of our existence probably from 

eff? ” 

“T heard from Mr. Geoffrey that Mrs. Arbuthmot was staying 
at Miller’s Hotel.” 

But Marjorie’s voice faltered. Her soul clothed itself in sack- 
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cloth and ashes as she thought of her own error, of the generous, 
delicate, motives which had prompted her—Pharisee that she 
was !—to call on Dinah. 

“Whatever Geff does, comes to good. He cannot take a mile- 
jong walk without some man or woman being the better for it. 
Geff has a kind of genius for bringing about the welfare of other 
people.” 

At the mention of Geoffrey, every artificial trace left Gaston’s 
manner. The best of the man showed always, no matter 
how trifling the occasion, in the honest regard he bore his 
eousin. 

“Now, look, Miss Bartrand, at the way Geff is spending his 
time in this island!” 

Where Marjorie had suspected him of easy-going callousness, 
of philandering in the train of idle fine ladies, of singing French 
songs, of putting himself on the social and intellectual plane of a 
Major Tredennis. 

“Six hours a week must, I own, he grudged to him, the hours 
he spends at Tintajeux Manoir.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble of being polite, Mr. Arbuthnot. If 
you knew how I detest politeness !” 

“ But remember all his other hours.” 

The art of thought-reading was certainly to be reckoned among 
Gaston’s accomplishments. 

Within ten minutes of his introduction to this little classico- 
mathematical girl, behold him discoursing with cunning natural- 
ness on the subject likeliest to interest her in the world—Geff’s 
virtues! ‘“ Remember how his days, often his nights, are really 
passed.” 

“Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot reads, does he not?” 

Marjorie gazed into the heart of a glorious Duc de Rohan with 
interest. 

“Geoffrey reads, as I,” said Gaston, passing into a lighter 
strain, “ meant to read once. You look sceptical, Miss Bartrand ! 
There was a time when I had bookish ambition. Yes, I talked, 
like many a fool before me, of going in for two Triposes, and left 
Cambridge without a degree. But Geff has a gigantic physique, 
a real hunger for hard work. He simply does not know the 
meaning of taking holiday,” 

As they chatted, Gaston’s eyes dwelt with’ artistic satisfaction 
on the girl’s slender figure and hands, on the chiselled Southern 
face over-kissed by sea and sun for some English tastes, but pure, 
fresh, as the wine-dark roses over which she bent. 

“Tam asculptor by trade,” he went on. “It might be truer 
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to say a poor manufacturer of statuettes for the London market. 
Geff has told you how we get our daily bread, has he not ?” 

“My tutor speaks of little—beyond my reading,” stammered 
Marjorie, still without meeting the penetrating glance of Gaston 
Arbuthnot. 

“ Well, even after work as light as mine, I find,” said Gaston, 
with a clear conscience, “ that amusement, varied in kind, and 
ample of quantity, is needful. The heartiness of one’s work 
seems determined to a nicety by the heartiness of one’s play. 
Geoffrey takes his recreation just now, in the wards of the 
Guernsey hospital. There was a bad quarry accident the day 
after our arrival here r 

“T know,” exclaimed Marjorie, paling. “The worst accident 
we have ever had at St. Sampson’s.” 

“Geoffrey, I need not say, went to the fore as a volunteer. 
Between the poor lads in hospital, and those who lie, still, in the 
houses to which they were carried from the quarry, his hands are 
full. That is the way Geff recreates himself.” 

For a good many seconds Marjorie was speechless. Could it be 
that conscious weakness—weakness, in her a Bartrand—hindered 
the girl from trusting her own voice? Then, giving Gaston her 
profile, still, she turned brusquely aside from the Tintajeux roses, 
and from the discussion of Geoffrey’s qualities. She remembered 
her grandfather’s dinner-hour. The sun was getting low. It 
would be only human to search for Mrs. Arbuthnot, and deliver 
her out of the hands of Lord Rex. 

“We shall find them, perfectly happy, and eating ices,” said 
Gaston. “Dinah’s is not such a critical spirit as yours, 
Miss Bartrand. Let us bend our steps to the refreshment 
tent.” 


Dinah and Lord Rex were all this time advancing, haltingly, 
monosyllabically, towards acquaintanceship. Gaston’s happy 
many-sidedness, his power of adapting himself, without effort, to 
the tastes and moods of others, wert gifts in no manner shared 
by Lord Rex Basire. Dinah’s intelligence differed about as widely 
from Marjorie Bartrand’s, as does placid English moonlight from 
a flush of tropical lightning. 

Thus, starting as a cleverer man might do, along beaten tracks, 
the first remark made by Lord Rex was meteorological : 

“Splendid day this, isn’t it, for a rose-show ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The chilling assent was not spoken for some seconds, Dinah’s 
education having failed to inform her that the smallest platitude 
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uttered by men and women, when they meet in the world, needs 
instant answer. 

“As a rule, you see, one gets beastly weather for this sort of 
thing.” 

Silence. 

“Festive gatherings, I mean, wnd so Weiter. Speech-day at 
Eton was always the wettest day of the three hundred and sixty- 
five.” 

“Was it indeed, Lord Rex Basire ?” 

Dinah’s gentle nature prompted her to be civil to all created 
beings. She would be civil, kindly even, to this plain and sun- 
scorched boy who had elected to walk beside her, and whose eyes 
took so many covert glances of admiration at her face. In the 
heart of Eve's simplest daughter, were such glances, one short 
quarter of an hour after introduction, ever registered as crime ? 
Not only would Dinah be civil, knowing little of titles, and less 
as to their modes of application, she would fain give Lord Rex 
Basire the fullest benefit of his. 

He paused, and doing so looked with a straighter gaze than 
heretofore at Gaston Arbuthnot’s wife. She was surpassingly 
beautiful, fairer than any woman he had seen with his fleshly 
eyes or dreamed about in such soul as he possessed. Was she 
stupid? Not one whit for the higher feminine intelligence, or 
the higher feminine culture, did Lord Rex care. In society he 
held it Woman’s duty to supply him, Rex Basire, with straw for 
his conversational brick-making ; hooks and eyes, don’t you 
know! gleanings from the comic papers, hints at politics, easy 
openings for un-sentimental sentiment. A distinctly stupid 
woman frightened him. “ Makes one feel like being on one’s legs 
for a speech,” Lord Rex Basire would say. 

“You are looking forward to a long stay in the island, I hope, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” 

At the italicised verb, Dinah’s eyes turned on her companion 
with a vague distrust. Then she changed colour. A rose-flush 
vivid as sunset on snow overspread her face. For she thought of 
Gaston. 

“If you are a friend of my husband’s, I can understand your 
wishing to keep us here.” 

And there was a smile on her lips. The stiffness of her manner 
began visibly to relax. 

Lord Rex for a moment was taken aback. Then he plucked up 
heart of grace. To see a married woman blush like a schoolgirl 
at the mention of her husband’s name was a new and puzzling 
spectacle to him. He could scarcely flatter bis vanity that he, 
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personally, was receiving encouragement. Still, Dinah had 
smiled. And with the burthen of conversation-making resting 
heavily on him, he was glad enough to follow any cue that might 
present itself. 

“Friend? I should think so! Best fellow in the world, 
Arbuthnot—and a man of genius too; good-all-round sort of 
man. Never heard a Briton sing French songs as he does. 
Rather proud of my own accent.” As Lord Rex progressed in 
confidence, his speech grew more and more elliptic. “Sent to 
Paris in my infancy. Brought up by the Jesuits—there were 
Jesuits in those days, you know—till I went to Eton. But 
Arbuthnot puts me in the shade, ra-ther.” 

“Your lordship was brought up by the Jesuits!” 

Side by side with many wholesomer qualities, Dinah had in- 
herited not a few of her yeoman forefathers’ prejudices. At the 
word “ Jesuit,” she regarded Lord Rex with an interest that had 
in it almost the tenderer element of pity. 

“Twas. You look doubtful, you don’t think the fathers could 
give one such a Parisian roll of the ‘r’ as your husband’s ?” 

“Of that I’m ignorant, my lord. I am no French scholar. I 
thought of the Jesuits’ fearful underminded dealings.” Dinah 
gave a half shudder in the warm sunshine. “I thought of the 
doctrines they must have instilled into you.” 

Underminded! From what sect or denomination could Arbuth- 
not have taken his handsome wife? That Dinah was a rustic 
“mixed up with the great bucolic interests,’ Lord Rex felt 
certain. The Devonshire burr, the staid, shy, village manner 
betrayed her. What were her tenets? What sort of conscience 
had she? A Puritanical conscience, of course, but of what shade, 
what dimensions ? 

He harked warily back upon the safe subject of Gaston’s songs. 

“ Arbuthnot was singing to us magnificently last night. He 
was in his best form. Faure, himself, could never have given ‘ A 
vingt ans’ in grander style. And then he was so well accom- 
panied. The accompaniment is half the battle in ‘A vingt 
ans.’” 

Gaston Arbuthnot, it should be explained, dined on the pre- 
ceding night at the mess of the Maltshire Royals. He had dined 
at mess often of late, and on each occasion Dinah’s heart felt 
that it had got a reprieve. Dinah believed that dining at the 
mess of the Maltshire Royals meant, for one evening at least, 
seeing nothing of The Bungalow, and of Doctor and Mrs. Thorne. 

“You have good musicians among you, no doubt. I know,” she 
observed, remembering long and not successful practising of her 
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own, “that the accompaniment of this song is hard. But it has 
become the fashion for young men to play the piano lately.” 

“We can most of us get through a polka, played with one 
finger, or Malbrook. When I am alone,” said Lord Rex, “I 
execute the Marseillaise, with chords. No man in the regiment 
could play a true accompaniment to ‘ A vingt ans.’” 

“No? My husband played it for himself, then?” asked 
Dinah, unaccountably persistent. 

“Not a bit of it! A singer never sings his best unless he 
stand, head up, chest expanded.” Lord Rex dramatised the 
operatic attitude as they walked. “Mrs. Thorne accompanied 
Arbuthnot—deliciously, as she always does.” 

It was seldom Dinah’s policy to discover her feelings by speech. 
So much worldly wisdom she had learnt, through most unworldly 
forbearance towards Gaston. Her complexion showed one of its 
over-quick changes, her mouth fell. But she spoke not. That 
there must be deviation from truth somewhere, she divined, with 
a bitter personal sense of humiliation. But where? She shrank 
from the possible answer to this question. 

A good-humoured epitome of the dinner-party had been given 
by Gaston, over this morning’s breakfast-table, for her own and 
Geoffrey’s benefit. “The usual guest-night at mess. Curious 
how precisely alike all mess dinners are. The Engineer Colonel’s 
never finished commencement, ‘ When we were in the lines before 
Sebastopol ;’ the Major’s tiger-slaying adventures in Bengal ; the 
elderly Captain’s diatribes against Liberal Governments and en- 
forced retirements, ‘A man in the very prime—no, sir,a man 
before he is in the prime of life put on the shelf.’ And the 
Irishman’s story. And the Subalterns’ witticisms.” Gaston, I 
say, had enlivened the breakfast-table with his lively putting 
together of these oft-used materials. He had made no reference 
to the singing of French songs, or to Linda Thorne. 

Then Lord Rex Basire’s memory must be at fault. 

“You cannot mean last night. You must be thinking of some 
former time. Mr. Arbuthnot dined with you at mess yester- 
day.” 

“Of course he did. After dinner we adjourned—vwe, the favoured 
few—as our manner is, to The Bungalow.” 

“Where Mrs. Thorne played accompaniments for Gaston.” 

Dinah made the observation with mechanical self-control, 
hardly knowing what cold repetition of words this was that 
escaped her. 

“Yes; we had quite a chamber concert. A lot of rehearsing 
that accompanying business seems to want! Hardly ever drop 
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in at The Bungalow of an afternoon without finding them at the 
piano.” 

Dinah knew a moment’s cruel pain. There was a proud, hurt 
expression on her face. She stopped short, involuntarily. Then: 
“Tt would take much rehearsal,” she said, “ before I should play 
well enough to accompany Mr. Arbuthnot in public. But Mrs. 
Thorne seems clever nearly in everything. I wish I had her 
talents.” 

And she resumed her walk, and began to speak—the village 
shyness thawing fast away—about the flowers, and the music and 
the people. 

It became clear as daylight to Lord Rex Basire that his society 
was duly valued. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A LOVE-LETTER. 


Wuen Gaston and Marjorie approached the refreshment stall 
they sawa picture which many a genre artist, in ink or oils, might 
have been glad to study. 

For there outside the tent, stood Dinah Arbuthnot, fair and 
flushed. She and Lord Rex were eating ices, as Gaston, the ma- 
terialist, predicted. The western light shone on Dinah’s bright 
hair. It touched the rose she wore, and the outline of her lips 
and chin. Lord Rex, dutifully attentive, held her sunshade. An 
Archdeaconess with surroundings of inferior female clergy loomed 
large on the horizon. Nearer at hand was Linda Thorne, 
patiently enduring long stories of the tiger-slaying Major’s, 
while her eyes and ears were elsewhere. Sarnian society, 
generally, in dubious groups of twos and threes, looked on. It was 
Dinah’s first step across the border of a new world. 

Gaston Arbuthnot seized the points of the situation at a glance. 
He played the part that fell to him with acumen. Towards 
Dinah his manner was simply irreproachable. So thought 
Marjorie, no over-lenient judge; so, from afar, thought Linda 
Thorne. It were premature to hint at any forecasting of storm 
in Dinah’s own hot heart! He insisted upon supporting his wife’s 
plate while she finished her ice. He contrived to bring her and 
Linda so far into friendly juxtaposition that at parting a chilly 
handshake was exchanged between these ladies. But he also 
was true to his colours. He had come to the rose-show in Mrs. 
Thorne’s society ; in her society he remained. The last glimpse 
Marjorie got of her new friends revealed a perspective of Linda 
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with sprightly energy pointing out distant roses to Mr. Arbuth- 
not, while Dinah walked slowly homeward from the Arsenal gates, 
Lord Rex at her side. 

Had the afternoon been one of unmixed good? Had her inter- 
ference with the Arbuthnot trio brought about good at all? 
Marjorie asked herself these questions as she urged her ponies to 
a gallop along the Tintajeux high road. That she had discovered 
a foolish error appositely, might be matter for congratulation 
so far as pride went! Had she performed a very generous or 
delicate action in bringing untaught Dinah from her cross-stitch, 
pushing her into the glare of public notice, obliging her to 
tolerate the attention ofa man like Rex Basire? If unprompted by 
the Bartrand thirst for governing, she had left destiny to itself, 
had been content, as in old times, to help in the hayfield, or the 
dairy at home, might not her day’s work have been fruitfuller ? 

Dinner had waited long when she reached Tintajeux, and the 
Seigneur was in the disposition most dreaded of Marjorie through- 
out the meal. He talked more than his custom, displayed a 
genial and grand-paternal interest in her doings at the Arsenal. 
Tintajeux had taken a first prize, of course. And how did the 
Due de Rohan look among the baser herd? Was he well placed ? 
In sun or in shadow? Marjorie, the Seigneur supposed, had 
scarce found time, among her numerous friends, to give a glance 
that way. 

“T looked more at our roses than at any in the show,” said 
Marjorie truthfully. Were not her eyes fixed downcast on the 
Duc de Rohan, when Gaston Arbuthnot talked to her of Geff. 
“Would you believe, sir, that the Hauterive Corbies have taken a 
prize? I think the Archdeaconess would sooner have been cut 
out by any farmer in the island than by her husband’s cousin.” 

“No need to tell me the local tittle-tattle. On that head 
Cassandra Tighe has been a more than sufficient oracle. By-the- 
bye, witch,” with the memory of overboiled fish strong upon 
him the Seigneur turned his piercing old gaze towards his grand- 
daughter, “Cassandra informs me that Mrs. Arbuthnot is an 
extraordinarily pretty woman; good, too, as she is pretty. Your 
tutor shows poor taste in dancing attendance on anything so 
vapidly commonplace as Doctor Thorne’s Indian wife.” 

Majorie Bartrand who, three weeks ago, had never changed colour 
before mortal, was conscious, at this moment, of blushing furiously 
before the Reverend Andros. Still more did she quail under the 
eyes of Sylvestre, who stood, in his faded puce and silver, listen- 
ing, with the unabashed frankness that characterises servants of 
his age and nation, to their talk. From her grandfather all she 
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need fear was a little searching banter, directed towards herself. 
Let the dramatic instincts of Sylvestre be aroused, and he was 
capable of waylaying Geoffrey Arbuthnot—yes, and of inviting 
confidence respecting the most intimate family concerns at Geff’s 
next visit. It needs personal a¢quaintance with a Frenchman 
of Sylvestre’s type to realise how the passion for scandalettes, 
smouldering through long years of solitude and disuse, would be 
ready at the first handful of fuel supplied to break forth anew! 

“Doctor and Mrs. Thorne were at the rose-show. The proceeds 
of the refreshment stall go, this June, to some sort of charity, 
so Mrs. Thorne of course presided there. But Mrs. Thorne is 
one of the people I never can find two words to say to.” 

“Our solemn-eyed Cantab finds a great many more than two 
words, it would appear. Let me help you toa merry-thought, 
witch. You have nothing but bones on your plate.” 

Marjorie picked her merry-thought, as she finished her dinner, 
in silence. Over dessert, however, Sylvestre’s inquisitive face 
fairly vanished from the scene; she plucked up courage and spoke : 

“We have been making nimble but ridiculous conjectures, sir. 
One could not well speak of this before Sylvestre. Miss Tighe 
made sure of the Arbuthnot family history, you know, and——” 

“ Avoid expletives. I know nothing, until it is your pleasure to 
inform my ignorance.” 

“mean Cassandra believed, from whispers she heard in Peters- 
port, that Mrs. Arbuthnot was kept too much in the background. 
It would be a right and kindly thing, we thought, for me to call 
on her, and so—and so——” 

“Take your time, Marjorie ; slur over nothing. We have a long 
evening before us.” 

“Well, sir,” desperately, “I called. And our solemn-eyed Cantab 
is not a married man at all. The name of the Mr. Arbuthnot 
who dances attend . . . who visits at Doctor Thorne’s house, is 
Gaston. He is a cousin of Geff’s. I—I mean of my tutor’s.” 

The Seigneur looked deliberately at his grand-daughter’s face. 
Then, as though politely reluctant to take further notice of her 
embarrassment, he lifted his gaze to a full-length portrait, in 
— of some bewigged and powdered Bartrand, on the opposite 
wall, 

“And why should we not speak of Miss Tighe’s mistake, of 
Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s celibacy, before Sylvestre? Remember 
the rascal’s Gallican blood—Sylvestre requires an occasional bit 
of comedy more than any of us. And so you have been acting 
a charade, my love, solemn-eyed tutor and all. A very pretty 
charade, upon my word! ” 
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The Reverend Andros Bartrand laughed drily. It was about 
the first time on record that he had addressed his grand-daughter 
as “my love,’ and Marjorie was prompt to recognise latent 
sarcasm under the endearment. How terrible to reach old age, 
thought the child of seventeen, to read, to think, and yet outlive 
the power of loving, intellect surviving heart by many a year, as 
bodily strength in the end must survive all. What had she ever 
been to him but a plaything! For, the hour she arrived at Tintajeux 
with her tempers, her four-year-old tongue, her foreign ways, the 
necessity of keeping a kitten to gambol before the Seigneur’s 
study fire had possibly been done away with. Just that! She 
had diverted him. At the present day she might be picturesque, 
shed the pleasing charm of youth upon his lawn and dinner-table. 
She understood the arrangement of his books. She could dust 
his library to admiration. And she was not afraid of him! 
(Marjorie omitted this, the leading clause, from her mental 
summing-up of personal virtues.) She was not afraid of him! 
When did fearlessness fail of carrying weight with a cold, strong 
nature like the Seigneur’s? Though her colour went and came, 
though her lips quivered under his irony, the girl was not afraid 
of him at this moment. 

“TI might have known, sir, that if I was distressed it would 
furnish you with amusement. That is our amiable Bartrand 
spirit, our way of showing sympathy with others.” 

“Distressed? Youastonish me. Distressed at finding that an 
intelligent, studious young man is in possession of his freedom ? 
The charade, we may almost call it the Arbuthnot drama, grows 
mightily puzzling to me, a spectator. Let our worthy Cantab be 
bachelor or Benedict. What concern is it of ours?” 

Marjorie rose from the table, with difficulty choking back her 
tears. “I love gossip as little as any one,” she said coldly. “ You 
introduced the Arbuthnots’ name, sir, so I chose to mention that 
the Thornes’ friend and my tutor are two distinct persons. And 
I have no interest in Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s concerns! And if 
a drama is being acted let me tell you, grandpapa, that I, for one, 
play no part in it. Like yourself, I am a spectator only.” 

Her tone was high, but when she reached the schoolroom— 
friendly sanctuary in many a dumb pain of her childhood—when 
she looked at the ink-stained desk, the piles of books, the window 
through which the China roses peeped, her humour changed. 
Marjorie stood, a self-convicted impostor in her own sight. For 
she knew that she was not a spectator only in the Arbuthnot 
drama, that she was not unmoved by the discovery of Geoffrey’s 
freedom. “Bachelor or Benedict, what concern is it of ours?” 
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She knew, also, that under the Seigneur’s irony lurked wholesome 
truth. Pluming herself on her own strength, on the Bartrand 
immunity from vulgar human error, she had drifted into a position 
from which the pride of any simple village maiden must recoil. 
She remembered her airs of easy patronage towards Geoffrey, from 
the first evening when he walked out to Tintajeux on approval, 
until this morning. What could she have seemed like in his 
sight? Had he rated her as an over-forward Miss-in-her-teens, 
a hoyden wearing her heart—ah, shame !—upon her sleeve ? Or had 
he doubted her, worse humiliation still, as every honest man must 
doubt a girl who, under the convenient shield of Greek and Euclid, 
could lend herself to the small meanness of coquetry ? 

She walked to the window, buried her face amongst the cold, 
swift-falling rose-petals, then looked out on the landscape. Some- 
thing strange had crept into its familiarity. There trotted 
Sylvestre, rake in hand, his livery exchanged for a fustian jacket, 
to the clover field. There were the farm buildings, there was the 
row of poplars, showing distinct against the sunset. The China 
roses gave out their faint evanescent odour; the big vault of Northern 
sky was stainless. And here was Marjorie Bartrand, to all out- 
ward seeming the same Marjorie Bartrand as yesterday, but out 
of tune, for some queer reason, with her surroundings. The dew- 
smelling roses, the poplars, the farm buildings, yes, old Sylvestre 
himself, had been her friends through her whole span of childish 
life. With the new life that was awakening, with the stir of 
alien emotion in her breast, they were unsympathetic. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot—what Geoffrey thought of her, what Geoffrey felt 
towards her—these were the questions burning in Marjorie’s soul, 
transforming her, as no lengthening of skirts, or plaiting of hair 
had ever done, from a child to a woman! 

Suddenly, a man’s quick step advanced along the gravel road 
that led from the side lodge to the Manoir. The step stopped; 
Marjorie heard her grandfather’s voice. She put her head forth 
through the window, hoping, dreading that Geff, repentant after 
their half quarrel of the forenoon, might have walked out to 
Tintajeux—to be forgiven! In lieu of Geff’s stalwart outline, 
the diminutive figure of the country postman met her sight. The 
Seigneur, ready always as a boy for the moment’s amusement, 
was overlooking the contents of the village letter bag. 

“A letter for you, witch.” Clear, resonant, rang the old voice, 
as Andros Bartrand caught sight of Marjorie. “A letter, and a 
bulky one. The address is written in 2 hand that savours of 


the Alma Mater. The post-mark is ‘Local.’ I am to open it for 
you, of course ?” 
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“Tf you do, I start for Spain to-night—this moment!” cried 
Marjorie, with fine, Bartrand presence of temper ; her grandfather 
meanwhile proceeding, in pantomime, to carry out his suggestion. 
“Tf you do, sir 

But the sequel of the threat remained unspoken. Away flew 
Marjorie through the low schoolroom window, away, without 
drawing breath, over flower border, over lawn, till she reached the 
Seigneur. A few seconds later, her letter—her first love-letter, 
whispered a voice in the white and girlish conscience—lay, with 
seal unbroken, between her hands. 

She could not read it here, under this open largeness of air 
and sky, with her grandfather’s searching eyes fixed on her face. 
She must heighten her pleasure, as not so many summers back 
she was wont to heighten the coveted flavour of peach or nectarine, 
by eked-out anticipation. Not here, not in the schoolroom, 
peopled by commonplace remembrances of Sophie le Patourel, 
and all the long train of Sophie’s predecessors. In this ineffable 
moment (are not our mistakes the sweetest things we taste on 
earth ?) she must be alone, must know that a bolt was drawn 
between her happiness and the world. She entered the house 
with eager limbs, sped up the stairs, light still with the brief 
flicker that comes between sunset and dusk. She sought the 
shelter of her own room; a little white-draped room, where 
fragrant alder-blooms, fiecks of foam on a deep green sea of 
foliage, brushed the casement, where you could feel the coolness 
from the orchards, where only the tired evening call of the cuckoo, 
the murmur of late bees, still awork in blossom dust, broke 
silence. 

“Miss Marjorie Bartrand, Tintajeux Manoir, Guernsey.” 

Prolonging her suspense to the utmost, Marjorie ran over 
aloud each syllable that Geff Arbuthnot’s hand had traced. Then, 
with fast-beating pulse, she opened the envelope, drew forth its 
contents, and prepared, delightedly, to read. 

The love-letter was written upon blue, most unloverlike foolscap, 
and consisted of three words: “Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s compli- 
ments.” Within, carefully folded, lay Marjorie’s waist-belt, intact, 
as when she looped it to his bunch of roses and heliotropes in the 
moonlight. 

So she had won obedience. Even in the light matter of keeping 
or not keeping a bit of ribbon, she had had her way. And her 
breast swelled with disappointment, the hot tears rushed to her 
eyes. In this moment Marjorie Bartrand’s illogical heart owned 
Geoffrey as its master. 





Weather Lolly. 


Pure sparkles, gems in the fresh morning dew, 
Blush-bearing roses Day’s eye wakes to see, 
A tender warmth deepens the roses’ hue, 
In each and all so true, 
And then: 


She loves me! 


A feathery cloudlet flecks serenest blue, 
The sunrise flushed. But shall a storm there be? 
Quick distant flashes warmth at evening shew. 
Can this be true? quite true? 
But then: 
She loves me! 


Such sudden heat foreruns eve-greeting dew? 

A storm-tossed rose pales in our garden’s cover! 
Sad drop the showers, ere morn can bloom anew! 
Yes, this is true, quite true. 

But—and then: 


I love her! 
B. Cousens. 
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George Sand. 





On the 8th June, 1876, George Sand, the great French novelist, 
died at her chateau of Nohant in Berri. The strong right hand 
that for forty years had been used in the service of her country- 
men, sometimes to delight, sometimes to admonish, had dropped 
the pen in death; the noble heart that, with all its faults and all 
its deviations from the strict line of social conventionality, had 
yet ever sided with the weak against the strong, the oppressed 
against the oppressor, had ceased to beat, and even in the frivo- 
lous, heartless capital where she had lived, men went about 
knowing they had sustained an irreparable loss and that a blank 
had been made in their lives that would never be filled. 

She was the last of that illustrious fraternity of chosen spirits 
that flourished fifty years ago in France, of whom Victor Hugo 
is the sole survivor. Lamartine, Théophile Gautier, Michelet, 
Alfred de Musset, Balzac, George Sand, were the names that then 
resounded in the literary world of Paris, while now Emile Zola 
and Alexandre Dumas fils are its principal adornments. George 
Sand and Balzac’s novels form as it were the connecting link 
between the world of romance of the eighteenth century and our 
own. She has carried the idealism of Jean Jacques’ ‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise’ and the poetry of Chateaubriand’s ‘Renée’ into our 
prosaic nineteenth century, while Balzac presented to his con- 
temporaries as vivid reflections of life as any to be found in the 
pages of ‘ Manon Lescaut’ or ‘Gil Blas.’ The authoress of ‘ Indiana’ 
is the high-priestess of the romantic school; the author of ‘Le 
Pere Goriot’ the exponent of the realistic. 


“ Love must be idealised in fiction,” she says in the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie.’ 
“We must give it all the force, and all the aspirations we have felt our- 
selves, besides all the pain we have seen and suffered. Under ,no circum- 
stances must it ever be debased ; it must triumph or die, and we must not 
be afraid to invest it with an importance in life, which lifts it altogether 
above ordinary sentiments.” 


Balzac, her fellow-worker, used to say; “ You seek men as they 
ought to be; I take them as they are. I idealise and exaggerate 
their vices; you their virtues.” 

By further study of her life and correspondence, we shall see 
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how true this observation is, and how this striving after ideal 
perfection not only influenced her literary work, but caused so 
much of that eccentricity and rebellion against social laws which 
shocked her contemporaries and has made her name a byword 
in the mouths of those who could not appreciate her genius, or 
realise the tenderness and nobility of soul that were hidden under 
her unfeminine exterior. 

The publication of her letters (looked forward to with so much 
impatience) has recently taken place, and the veil has been still 
further torn from those domestic relations well known to have 
been unhappy. Were they written by any one but the authoress of 
‘Elle et Lui,’ we should have regretted their appearance as indis- 
creet, and wanting in loyalty towards one no longer able to protest 
against the secrets of her life being draged forth to amuse the 
crowd. A frequent charge however brought against George Sand 
is the want of delicacy she has shown in taking the world into 
her confidence. “ Charity towards others, dignity towards myself, 
sincerity before God,” is the motto prefixed to the ‘ Histoire de 
ma Vie.’ She certainly is both charitable and sincere, but we 
must agree with her enemies in thinking it an open question 
whether, so far as concerns herself, she has observed a dignified 
reserve. Indeed, on various occasions she defiantly proclaimed, 
“That all hypocrisy was distasteful to her, and that it would have 
been the recognition of those acts as irregularities which were but 
the legitimate exercise of her liberty, had she been ashamed of _ 
them or endeavoured to keep them secret.” A 

The autobiography was unfortunately revised and corrected in 
1869, and considerably spoilt in the process. These letters are 
the more interesting, therefore, as throwing sudden lights on 

arying moods, and showing the rejection of many heterodox 
opinions at first, which were afterwards accepted without 
hesitation. 

“La vie ressemble bien plutét 4 un roman, qu’un oman a la 
vie,” she says, and certainly no heroine of one of her own 
romances could be more interesting as a study than she is, with 
her gentleness and “ bavardages de mre” one moment, and her 
violent casting off of all domestic duties the next. Touching 
appeals are made to Jules Boucoiran, the tutor, to tell her 
whether her children ever mention her name, and directly after 
there is the following exultant declaration : 


“Ainsi, & Vheure qu’il est, & une lieue d'ici, quatre mille bétes me 
croient & genoux dans le sac, et dans la cendre, pleurant mes péchés 
comme Madeleine. Le réveil sera terrible. Ie lendemain de ma victoire, 
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je jette ma béquille, je passe au galop de mon cheval aux quatre coins de 
la ville.” 


The first letter of the ‘Correspondance’ is written in 1812, 
when Mademoiselle Aurore Dupin was a happy child of eight, 
living at her ancestral home, the old chateau of Nohant. 

Already she is insubordinate and high-spirited, delighted at 
being able to deceive her grandmother by carrying on a secret 
correspondence with her mother, and hiding the letters behind 
the portrait of the old Dupin in the entrance-hall. “Que j’ai de 
regret de ne pouvoir te dire adieu. ‘I'u vois combien j’ai de chagrin 
de te quitter. Adieu ; pense a moi, et sois sire que je ne t’oublierai 
point.—Ta Firtz. Tu mettras la réponse derriére le portrait du 
vieux Dupin.” 

The last letter of the first volume is dated “ La Chatre, 1836,” 
when what she herself called the crisis of the “sixth lustrum ” was 
over. Thecelebrated voyage to Venice with Alfred de Musset had 
already been made, the romance of ‘Elle et Lui’ had been lived 
through and written—the immortal passion which has been told and 
sung by both sides for the benefit of the world, and which has now 
become a part of the poetry of the nineteenth century, was already 
a thing of the past; and she had come to the point, as she writes 
to her friend Madame d’Agoult, of finding her greatest happiness 
in a state of being where she neither thinks nor feels. ‘“ You, per- 
haps, are too happy and too young to envy the lot of those shining 
white stones which lie so cold, so calm, so dead, under the light of 
the moon. I always salute them as I pass along the road in my 
solitary midnight ride.” This volume comprises, therefore, all 
the most eventful period of her life, and whatever has since been 
published is only of secondary interest. 

George Sand was born in Paris in 1804. She was descended 
on her father’s side from Maurice de Saxe, natural son of Augustus 
II., King of Poland. Her father died in 1808, and she was 
brought up at the chateau of Nohant close to La Chatre in Berri. 
She lived there until she was thirteen, passing her days in the 
open air, sometimes wandering through the woods and fields, with 
the peasant children of the neighbouring village, or more often 
sitting alone, under some great tree, listening to the murmur of 
the river close by, and the whisper of the wind amidst the leaves. 
Here she learnt that kindness and simplicity of manner which 
always characterised her, and here she contracted that love for 
communion with Nature which in her wildest and most despairing 
moments never forsook her. 


“ Ah, that I could live amidst the calm of mountain solitudes,” she ex- 
claims, “morally and materially above the region of storms! There to 
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pass long hours in contemplation of the starry heavens, listening to the 
mysterious sounds of nature, possessing all that is grandest in creation 
united with the possession of myself.” 


At twelve she began to write, composing long stories about a hero 
to whom, under the name of Corambe, she raised an altar of stones 
and moss in the corner of the garden. For years she remained 
faithful to Corambe and cherished the project of constructing a 
poem or romance to celebrate his illustrious exploits. 

At thirteen, her mother and grandmother, unable to agree upon 
the subject of her education, determined to send her to a convent 
in Paris. 


“Conceive,” one of her biographers says, “the sadness of this wild bird 
shut up in the cage of the English Augustines in the ‘ Rue des Fossés-Saint- 
Victor.’ She wept tears of bitter regret for the cool depths of woods, the 
sunny mornings, and dim quiet evenings of her home.” 


Comfort was soon found however in her work, and in the 
schoolgirl friendships that she formed, some of which lasted her 
lifetime. 

In 1820, when sixteen, she returned to Nohant. Her grand- 
mother died in the following year; and then, although often 
suffering from her mother’s irritable and capricious temper, she 
seems to have enjoyed perfect liberty: riding, walking, and 
reading ; devouring everything that came into her hands, from 
Thomas a Kempis to Jean Jacques Rousseau. On one occasion, 
kneeling before the altar in the chapel, she was seized with a 
paroxysm of devotion and talked of becoming a nun. To this 
succeeded complete emancipation in her religious opinions, and a 
refusal even to conform to the observances of her Church. A 
quarrel with her confessor accomplished the separation from 
orthodoxy. She became a deist, and remained so for the rest of 
her life, making art her religion, and passing through all the 
phases of pessimism and Saint-Simonianism that prevailed in 
her day. ae 

In 1822, to escape the solicitations of her mother, she consented 
to marry Monsieur Dudevant, son of one of the barons of the 
Empire. 

She describes in her autobiography how one evening, when sitting 
outside Tortoni’s eating ices after the theatre, she heard a friend 
(Madame Duplessis) say to her husband: “ See, there is Casimir!” 
Whereupon a slight, elegant young man of military bearing came 
up to salute them. Her fate was sealed from that day. They 
were married in September 1822, she being only eighteen. After 
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paying a few visits they returned to live at Nohant. The letters 
begin consecutively after the birth of her first child, and are written 
at odd times, and from different places—sometimes in the middle 
of the night, while all the household were asleep, the lightning 
flashing and the thunder rolling ; sometimes in a garret overlooking 
@ narrow little street of the town of Chatre, at six o’clock in the 
morning, the nightingales singing outside and the scent of a lilac- 
tree pervading the air ; sometimes at her grandmother’s old bureau 
in the hall at Nohant, with all her family round her. 

The portion of the ‘Correspondance’ which will take readers 
most by surprise is that describing the first years of her married 
life. There is no desire here “to lose her identity in the great 
conscience of humanity!” her heart seems perfectly satisfied 
bending over her cradle, and her mind entirely occupied with 
the “concrete duties” of manufacturing soothing syrups and 
amusing her children. 


“My son is splendidly fat and fresh,” she writes to ker mother. “He 
has a bright complexion and determined expression, which I must say is 
borne out by his character. He has six teeth which he uses with great 
vigour, and he stands beautifully on his feet, though too young to run 
alone.” 


Casimir is mentioned now and then, and always with a certain 
amount of affection. She is evidently attached to him through the 
children, and relates how fond he is of her and them. 


“Our dear papa,” she says, “is very much taken up with his harvest. 
He has adopted a mode of threshing out his corn, which accomplishes in 
three weeks what used to occupy five or six. He works very hard all day, 
and is off rake in hand at daybreak. We women sit on the heaps of corn 
reading and working for hours together.” 


She describes a carnival at Nohant in 1826, four years after 
her marriage, when she sits up three nights a week dancing, 
“Obligations which have to be accepted in life.” Obligations 
which seem to be grateful enough to her,” although she only 
amuses herself by the light of three candles, with an orchestra 
composed of a hurdy-gurdy and bagpipes. 

Certain disturbing elements seem however, as the year goes on, 
to agitate the domestic barometer. They make a journey to 
Bordeaux, and there the society, although not brilliant, is more 
attractive than that of Nohant—the prospect of returning to the 
“three candles and the hurdy-gurdy” seems to frighten her— 
and she complains of Casimir’s want of “intellectual” energy : 
“ Paresseux de l’esprit, et enragé des jambes.” 

“Cold, wet, nothing keeps him at home; whenever he comes iD 
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it is either to eat or to snore.” In writing about some commissions 
which her mother has executed for her in Paris, she says: 
“Casimir asks me to express his gratitude; it is a sentiment 
which we can still feel in common.” Rustic duties pall upon 
her, her appetite and health fail, she is reduced to “looking 
at the stars, instead of sleeping.” “My existence is passed in a 
complete state of mental solitude surrounded by unsympathetic, 
commonplace people, some of whom deface their lives by coarse 
inebriety.” She here alludes to her brother, Hippolyte, who 
destroyed his own and his wife’s happiness by his drunken habits. 

The only event that brightened her sadness was the arrival of 
a young tutor for her children, M. Jules Boucoiran, who always, 
as she says, remained her devoted friend and ally. 

She thus whimsically relates an incident small in itself, but 
one that made an impression on her owing to the existing 
circumstances : 


“T was living in what used to be my grandmother’s boudoir, because 
there was only one door, and no one could come in unless I liked. My two 
children sleep in the room next tome. The boudoir was so small that I 
could hardly fit into it with all my books. I therefore slept in a hammock, 
and wrote at an old burean, which I used in company with a cricket, who 
seeing me so often had become perfectly tame. It lived on my wafers, 
which I purposely chose white for fear of poisoning it. After eating its 
meal on my paper as I wrote, it always went and sang in its favourite 
drawer. One evening, not hearing it move, I searched everywhere, but the 
only remains I found of my poor friend were his hind legs. He never told 
me that he went out for a walk every day, and the maid had crushed him 
when shutting the window. I buried him in a datura flower, which I kept 
for some time as a sacred relic. I could not get rid of a strange fore- 
boding that with the song of this little cricket my domestic happiness had 
fied for ever.” 


Meantime the artistic leaven was working within her. On one 
of her flying visits to Paris she entered the Louvre and felt 


singularly “taken possession of” by the beautiful pictures around 
her. 


“T returned,” she says, “again and again, arriving early in the morning 
and going away late inthe evening. I was transported into another world, 
and was haunted day and night by the grand figures created by genius. 
The past and present were revealed to me, I became classical and romantic 
at the same time, without understanding the struggle between the two 
that agitated the artistic world. I seemed to have acquired a treasure, the 
existence of which I had never been aware of. My spirit expanded, and 
when I left the gallery I walked through the streets as in a dream.” 


After this awakening of her intellectual nature she returned to 
Nohant, more determined than ever to escape from her wretched 
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life, and to save her children from influences that might destroy 
them in the future. Her first object was to endeavour to make 
money enough to procure the means of existence. She tried every- 
thing, translating, drawing, needlework, and at last discovered that 
she could earn an humble pittance by painting flowers on wooden 
boxes. To this pursuit she devoted herself for some time, believing 
it to be the only trade for which she was fitted. 

Meantime her domestic affairs came to a crisis sooner than she 
expected. The cause is thus related to Jules Boucoiran : 

“ You know my home life, and how intolerable it is! You yourself have 
often been astonished to see me raise my head the day after I had been 
crushed to the earth. But there is a term to everything. Events latterly 
have hastened the resolution which otherwise I should not have been strong 
enough to take. Noone suspects anything; there has been no open quarrel. 
When seeking for something in my husband’s desk I found a packet ad- 
dressed to myself. On it were written these words: ‘To be opened after 
my death.’ I opened it however at once. What did I find? imprecations, 
anathemas, insulting accusations, and the word ‘ perversity.’ ” 


This discovery, she tells him, decided her to come to an arrange- 
ment with her husband at once, by which she was to live the 
greater part of the year in Paris with her children, spending a 
month or two of the summer at Nohant. There were, no doubt, 
faults on both sides. She herself confesses in her autobiography 
“that she was no saint, and was often unjust, impetuous in her 
resolves, too hasty in her judgments.” Wherever there are 
strong feelings and desires there must be discord at times. 


“Happy he who plants cabbages,” says she. “He has one foot on the 
earth, and the other is only raised off it the height of the spade. Unfor- 
tunately for me, I fear if I did plant cabbages I should ask for a logical 
justification for my activity, and some reason for the necessity of planting 
cabbages.” 


Hers is not a nature that must be judged coldly. What right 
have we to say that she was to clip the wings of her genius, pass 
her years in the service of conventionality, and never seek the full 
development of her artistic nature? When she left the home 
of her childhood with pilgrim’s staff and scrip to start along the 
thorny path that led to the shrine of art, she was not actuated by 
any weak and wayward desire of change, but by the vehement and 
passionate desire to give forth to the world what was locked 
within her breast. 

The beginning of her life in Paris was one of considerable 
poverty and privation. She lived aw cinquieme in a lodging, 
which cost her a yearly rent of £12; she had no servant, and got 
in her food from an eating-house close by for the sum of two 
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francs a day. Her washing and needlework she did herself. 
Notwithstanding this rigid economy, it was impossible to keep 
within the limits of her husband’s allowance of £10 a year, 
especially as far as her dress was concerned. 

After some hesitation therefore she took the resolution, which 
caused so much scandal then and afterwards, of adopting male 
attire. 


“My thin boots wore out in a few days,” she tells us in the autobio- 
graphy. “I forgot to hold up my dress, and covered my petticoats with 
mud. My bonnets were spoilt one after another by the rain. I generally 
returned from the expeditions I took, dirty, weary, and cold. Whereas my 
young men acquaintances,—some of whom had been the companions of 
my childhood in Berri—had none of these inconveniences to submit to. 
I therefore had a long grey cloth coat made with a waistcoat and trousers 
to match. When this costume was completed by a grey felt hat and a 
loose woollen cravat, no one could have guessed that I was not a young 
student in my first year. My boots were my particular delight. I should 
like to have gone to bed with them. On their little iron heels I wandered 
from one end of Paris to the other; no one took any notice of me, or sus- 
pected my disguise.” 


George Sand was twenty-seven years of age at this time. 
Without being beautiful she was striking and sympathetic- 
looking. Sainte-Beuve thus describes his first interview with 
her: 


“T saw, as I entered the room, a young woman with expressive eyes and 
a fine open brow, surrounded by black hair, cut rather short. She was 
quiet and composed in manner, speaking little herself, but listening atten- 
tively to all I had to say.” 


In an engraving of Calmatta’s from a picture done by Ary 
Scheffer, we see that her features were large but regular, her 
eyes magnificent, and her face distinguished by an expression of 
strength and calm that was very remarkable. Her hair, dressed 
in long bandeaux, increases this expression of peace so belied by 
the audacity of her genius. 

She began her life of independence with very fixed opinions on 
abstract ideas, but with complete ignorance, so far as material 
necessities were concerned : 


“T know nothing about the world, and have no prejudices on the subject 
of society, to which the more I see of it, the less I desire to belong. I do 
not think I can reform it, I do not interest myself enough about it to wish 
to do so. This reserve and laziness is perhaps a mistake, but it is the inevi- 
table result of a life of isolation and solitude. I have a basis of ‘non- 
chalance’ and apathy in my disposition which, without any effort on my 
part, keeps me attached to a sedentary life, or, as my friends would call it, 
‘an animal one.’ ” 
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A great many of these friends were so shocked at her eccentric 
proceedings, that she made up her mind to withdraw voluntarily 
from intercourse with them, leaving them the option of continuing 
it if they liked. 


“ What right had I to be angry with them, if they gave me up? How 
could I expect them to understand my aims or my desires? Did they 
know? Did I know myself, when burning my vessels, whether I had any 
talent, any perseverance ? 

“T never told any one my real intentions; and whenever I talked of be- 
coming an authoress, it was in joke, making fun of the idea, and of 
myself ? ” 


Still her destiny urged her forward, and she was more than 
ever resolved, in spite of the difficulty, to follow a literary 
career : 


“ My life is restricted here, but I feel that I now have an object. Iam 
devoted to one task, and indeed to one passion. The love of writing is a 
violent, almost an indestructible one ; when once it has taken possession of 
an unfortunate brain it never leaves it again. ... I have had no success: my 
work has been found unnatural by people whose opinion I have asked. . . 
Better known names must take precedence of mine, that is only fair ; 
patience, patience. ... Meantime I must live on. I am not above any 
work. I write even articles for Figaro. I wish you knew what that 
meant; but at least they pay me seven francs a column; and with that I 
can eat, drink, and go to the play, which is an opportunity for me to make 
the most useful and amusing observations. 

“If one wishes to write, one must see everything, know everything, laugh 
at everything. Ah, ma foi, vive la vie d’artiste! notre devise est 
liberté.” 


She thus describes her mornings spent in the editorial offices of 
the Figaro: 


“TI was not very industrious, I must confess, but then I understood 
nothing of the work. Delatouche would give me a subject, and a piece 
of foolscap paper, telling me not to exceed certain limits. I often scribbled 
over ten pages which I threw in the fire, and on which I had not written 
one word of sense. My colleagues were full of intelligence, energy, and 
facility. I listened, was much amused, but did no good work, and at the 
end of the month received an average of twelve francs fifty centimes, and 
am not sure I was not overpaid at that.” 


She writes to M. Boucoiran: 


‘People blame me because I write for the Figaro. I do not care much 
what they say. I must live, and am proud enough of earning my bread 
myself. The Figaro is a means as well as another. I must pass through 
the apprenticeship of journalism. I know it is often disagreeable; but 
one need never dirty one’s hands with anything unworthy. Seven francs 
a column is not much to earn, but it is most important to get a good foot- 
ing in a newspaper office.” 
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She painted the most vivid portraits of the various eminent men 
whose aid she sought, and who invariably tried to dissuade her 
from embarking on a literary career. Balzac, when she first knew 
him, lived in an “ entresol” in the Rue de Cassini. 


“T was introduced to him as a person greatly struck by his talent, which 
indeed was true, for although at that time he had not yet produced his 
‘chefs-d’ceuvre,’ I had admired his original manner of looking at things, 
and felt that he had a great future before him. Every one knows how 
satisfied he was with himself, a satisfaction which was so well justified 
that one forgave him for it. He loved to talk of his works, to describe 
them beforehand, and;to read little bits of them aloud. Naive and good- 
hearted, he asked advice of children, and then only made use of it as an 
argument to prove how right he was himself. 

“One evening when we had dined with him in some eccentric manner on 
boiled beef, melon and iced champagne, he went and put ona beautiful 
new dressing-gown, which he showed off with the delight of a young girl. 
We could not dissuade him from going out in this costume to accompany 
us as far as the entrance to the Luxembourg. There was not a breath of 
wind, and he carried a lighted candle in his hand, talking continuously of 
four Arab horses, which he never owned, but which he firmly believed for 
some time were in his possession. He would have gone with us to the 
other end of Paris, had we permitted it. 

“ My employer Delatouche was not nearly so pleasant. He also talked 
continuously about himself, and read aloud his novels with more discretion 
than Balzac, but with still more complacency. Woe betide you if you 
moved the furniture, stirred the fire, or even sneezed while he was thus 
occupied. He would stop immediately to ask you, with polite solicitude, if 
you had a cold, or an attack of nerves, and pretending to forget the book 
he had been reading, he obliged you to beg and pray before he would open 
it again. He never could accept the idea of growing old with resignation, 
and always said: ‘I am not fifty, but twice twenty-five years of age.’ He 
had plenty of critical discernment, and his observations often kept me from 
affectations and peculiarities of style—the great stumbling-block of all 
young authors. Although he gave me good advice, he put what seemed to 
me insurmountable difficulties in my way. ‘ Beware of imitation,’ he said, 
‘make use of your own powers, read in your own heart, and in the life you 
see around you, and then record your impressions. . . . You are too abso- 
lute in your sentiments. Your character is too strong. You neither 
know the world, nor individuals, your brain is empty! Your works may 
be charming, but they are quite wanting in common sense. You must 
write them all over again.’ I perfectly agreed with him and went away, 
making up my mind to keep to the painting of tea-caddies and cigarette 
cases. 


At last ‘Indiana’ was begun, aimlessly, and with no hope of 
success. 


“T resolutely,” she says in the ‘Histoire de ma Vie,’ “put all precept 
and example out of my mind, and neither sought in others, nor in my own 
individuality, a type orcharacter. Of course it has been said that Indiana 
was me, and her history mine. She was nothing of the kind. I have 
drawn many different female impersonations, but I think when the world 
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reads this confession of my impressions and reflections, it will see that 
none of them are intended for my own portrait. I am too elevated in my 
views to see a heroine of romance in my mirror. I never found myself 
handsome enough nor amiable enough to be either poetic or interesting ; 
it would have seemed to me as impossible to dramatise my life, as to em- 
bellish my person.” 


‘Indiana’ was signed for the first time by her nom de plume 
George Sand. 

Her former romance, ‘ Rose et Blanche,’ had been written in 
collaboration with M. Jules Sandeau. It appeared under the 
name of Jules Sand. When ‘Indiana’ was finished Delatouche, 
who undertook to publish it, advised its authoress to change the 
name of Jules to George. She did so, and henceforth in literature 
and society was known by no other name but George Sand. 

‘Indiana’ was a genuine success, and made a considerable stir 
in Paris. The imperfections of its construction were forgiven for 
the eloquence of its passion and the beauty of its style; and the 
only words on every one’s lips for some days after its appearance, 
were, “‘ Have you read ‘Indiana’? You must read ‘ Indiana.’” 

Even her severe friend Delatouche was stirred out of his critical 
frame of mind. She describes his clambering up to her garret, 
and finding a copy of ‘ Indiana’ lying on the table. 


“He took it up, and opened it contemptuously. I wished to keep him 
from the subject and spoke about other things, but he would read on, and 
kept calling out at each page: ‘Come, it isa copy! Nothing but a copy 
of Balzac.’ I had neither sought nor avoided an imitation of the great 
novelist’s style, and felt that although the book had been written under his 
influence, it was unjust to say it was a copy. I let him carry away the 
volume, hoping he would rescind his judgment. Next morning on awak- 
ing I received the following letter : 

“* GEORGE,—I beg your pardon; Tamat yourfeet. Forgive the insulting 
observations I made last night. Forgive all that I have said to you for 
the last six months. I have spent the night reading your book. Ah, my 
child! How proud I am of you!’” 


The following extract from one of her letters written after the 
publication of ‘Indiana’ shows how modest she remained in the 
midst of her success : 


“The popularity of my book frightens me. Up to this moment I have 
worked inconsequently, convinced that anything I produced would pass 
unnoticed. Fate has ordained otherwise. I must try to justify the unde- 
served admiration of which Iam the object. 

“Curiously enough, it seems as if half the pleasure of my profession were 
gone. I had always thought the word inspiration very ambitious, and 
only to be employed when referring to genius of the highest order. I 
would never dare to use it when speaking of myself without protesting 
against the exaggeration of a term which is only sanctioned by an incon- 
testable success. We must find a word, however, which will not make modest 
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people blush, and will express that ‘grace’ which descends more or less 
intensely on all heads in earnest about their work. There is no artist, 
however humble, who has not his moments of inspiration, and perhaps the 
heavenly liquor is as precious in an earthenware vessel as in a golden one. 
Only one keeps it pure and clear, while the other transmutes it or breaks 
itself. Let us accept the word as it is therefore, and take it for granted 
that from my pen it means nothing presumptuous. 

“When beginning to write ‘ Indiana,’ I felt an unaccustomed and strong 
emotion, unlike anything I had ever experienced in my former efforts at 
composition ; it was more painful than agreeable. I wrote spontaneously, 
never thinking of the social problem on which I was touching. I was not 
Saint-Simonian, I never have been, although I have had great sympathy 
with some of the ideas and for some of the members of the fraternity ; 
but I did not know them at that time, and was uninfluenced by their tenets. 
The only feeling I had was a horror of ignorant tyranny.” 


In spite of her literary success the year 1833 was one of the most 
unhappy of George Sand’s life. We know the lines addressed to 
her by Mrs. Browning : _ 


“True genius, but true woman! dost deny 
The woman’s nature with a manly scorn, 
And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity ? 

Ah, vain denial! That revolted cry 

Is sobbed in by a woman’s voice forlorn,— 
Thy woman’s hair, my sister! all unshorn, 
Floats back dishevelled, strength in agony, 
Disproving thy man’s name: And while before 
The world thou burnest in a poet-fire, 

We see thy woman’s heart beat evermore 
Through the large flame.” 


“T ought to be able to enjoy this independence bought at so dear a 
price,” she writes to her friend M. Francois Rollinat, “ but I am no longer 
able todo so. My heart has become twenty years older, and nothing in 
life seems bright or gay. I can never feel anything acutely again, either 
sorrow or joy. I have gone through everything and rounded the cape; 
not like those easy-going nabobs who repose in silken hammocks under 
the cedar-wood ceilings of their palaces, but like those poor pilots who, 
crushed by fatigue, and burnt by the sun, come to anchor, not daring to 
expose their fragile bark to the stormy seas. Formerly they led a 
happy life, full of adventure and love. They long to begin it again, but 
their vessel is dismasted, and the cargo lost.” 


Alas! the “fragile bark” was tempted once more to put to 
sea, this time freighted with the rich cargo of all the love and all 
the hope of her passionate woman’s heart. 

‘In the ‘Histoire de ma Vie’ she touches very slightly on 
the episode of her journey to Venice with Alfred de Musset, 
and in the ‘Correspondance’ we only read the following 


significant words, written to M. Jules Boucoiran from Venice on 
April 6, 1834: 
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“ Alfred has left for Paris. I shall remain here some time. We have 
separated, for months, perhaps for ever. God knows what will become of 
me now. I feel still, however, full of strength to live, work, and endure.” 


He suffered more than she. After lying six weeks in a brain 
fever hovering between life and death, he returned to his family 
broken down in health and spirits—“I bring you,” he writes to 
his brother, “a sick body, a grieving soul, and a bleeding heart, 
but one that still loves you.” 

He declared later, when the anguish had passed, that, 


“Tn spite of its sadness, it was the happiest period of my life. I have 
never told you all the story. It would be worth something if I wrote it 
down; but what is the use? My mistress was dark, she had large eyes! I 
loved her, and she forsook me. I wept and sorrowed for four months ; 
is not that enough ?” 


The year that followed their separation was a momentous one 
in both their literary careers. He produced the ‘ Nuit de Mai,’ the 
‘ Nuit de Décembre’ and the ‘ Confessions d’un Enfant du Siecle ; ’ 
while she wrote ‘ Jacques’ and ‘ Consuelo.’ 

Her letters are the fittest commentary on her life and mode of 
thought at this time, She thus addresses M. Jules Boucoiran : 


“You make serious accusations against me. You reproach me for my 
many frivolous friendships and affections. I never undertake to justify 
statements made about my character. I can explain facts and actions, but 
blunders of the intelligence, errors of the heart, never! I have too just 
an opinion of merit in general to think much of my individual worth ; 
indeed I have neither reverence nor affection for myself, the field is there- 
fore open to those who malign me; und I am ready to laugh with them, if 
they appeal to my philosophy; but when it is a question of affection, when 
it is the sufferings of friendship which you wish to express, you are 
wrong. If we have discovered great faults in those we love we must take 
counsel with ourselves, and see whether we can still continue to care for 
them. The wisest course is to give them up, the most generous to remain 
their friends, but for that generosity to be complete there must be no 
reproaches, no dragging up of events long past.” 


The following is written to M. Adolphe Gueroult : 


“ Your letter is as good and true as your heart; but I send you back 
this page of it, which is absurd and quite out of place. No one must 
write in such terms to me. If you criticise my costume, let it be on other 
grounds. It is really better you should not interfere at all. Read the 
parts I have underlined, they are astoundingly impertinent. I don't 
think you were quite responsible when you wrote them, I am not angry 
and am not less attached to you, but I must beg you not to be so foolish 
again. It does not suit you... . 

“ My friends will respect me just as much, I hope, in a coat as in a dress. 
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I do not go out in male habiliments without a stick, so do not be afraid . . . 
and be assured I do not aspire to the dignity of a man. It seems to me 
too ridiculous a position to be preferable to the servitude of a woman. I 
only wish to possess to-day, and for ever, that delightful and complete in- 
dependence which you seem to imagine is your prerogative alone. You 
can tell your friends and acquaintances that it is absolutely useless to 
attempt to presume on my attire or my black eyes, for I do not allow any 
impertinence, however I may be dressed.” 


She became Republican, almost Communistic in her views, 
founded a paper, the Cause du Peuple, and contributed to 
another, the Commune de Paris. 


“Tt seems to me,” she writes to her son, “that the earth belongs to God, 
who made it and has given it to man asa haven of refuge. It cannot 
therefore be His intention that some should suffer from repletion, while 
others die of hunger. All that any one can say on the subject will not 
prevent me from feeling miserable and angry when I see a beggar man 
moaning at a rich man’s door. 


“If I say all this to you, however, you must not repeat it or show 
my letter. You know your father’s opinions are different. You must 
listen to him with respect, but your conscience is free, and you can choose 
between his ideas and mine. I will teach you many things if you and I 
ever live together. If we are not fated to enjoy this happiness (the 
greatest I can imagine, and the only thing that would make me wish to 
stop on earth), you will pray God fur me, and from the bosom of death, if 
anything remains of me in the Universe, my spirit will watch over 
you. 


After the June massacres, she retired, sad and disappointed, to 
Nohant, where, surrounded by her children and grandchildren, 
she reigned as pere et mere de famille, respected and loved by 
all. The eccentricities of her youth were forgiven for the sake 
of her genius and generosity of heart. She was hospitable and 
simple, allowing her son and his wife to manage the household 
and property, making her guests, however, feel that she was the 
controlling spirit of the house. Here—all the struggles of life 
over—she devoted herself to literature, and produced the best 
works of her life: ‘La Petite Fadette,’ ‘La Mare au Diable,’ 
and ‘Frangois le Chiampi.’ George Sand had none of the bril- 
liancy and repartee in general conversation one would have 
expected, and as the years went on she became more silent and 
reserved, 

Her greatest happiness was to sit in her arm-chair smoking 
cigarettes. Often, when her friends thought she was absorbed in 
her own meditations, she would put in a word that proved she had 
been listening to everything. The word spoken, she would relapse 
again into silence. It was only when she sat down to her desk 
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that she became eloquent, and the expressions that halted on her 
lips rushed abundantly from her pen. Her characters grew be- 
neath her hand, and she went on writing, with that perfect style 
which is like the rhythmic cadence of a great river-—“ Large, 
calm, and regular.” George Sand worked all night long after all 
her guests were in bed, sometimes remaining up until five o’clock 
in the morning. She generally sat down to the old bureau in the 
hall at Nohant, with pen, ink, and foolscap paper sewn together, 
and began, without notes or a settled scheme of any kind. 


“ You wish to write,” she says to her lovely young friend, the Comtesse 
d’Agoult. “Then do so by all means. You are young, in the full force of 
your intelligence and powers. Write quickly and don’t think too much. 
If you reflect, you will cease to have any particular bent, and will write 
from habit. Work while you have genius, while the gods dictate to you. 
I think you will have a great success, and may you be spared the thorns 
which surround the blessed flowers of the crown of glory. Why should 
the thorns pierce your flesh? You have not wandered through the 
desert.” 


When death came, she met it simply and bravely, like the great 
soul that she was. “ Laissez la verdure” were the last words she 
spoke. No one at first understood what she meant, and thought 
she was delirious, but afterwards they remembered that she had 
always expressed a dislike to slabs and crosses on the graves of 
those she loved, so they left a mound of grass to mark her rest- 
ing-place. 

As we read the works of the two great female novelists of the 
century, George Eliot and George Sand, a comparison inevitably 
suggests itself to our minds. They both had the same passionate 
sympathy with the trials and sufferings of humanity, the same 
love and reverence for all that was weak and lowly. No intel- 
lectual aristocracy existed for them; they loved the crowd, and 
tried to influence the crowd. It is curious they should both 
have made the same observation, the one on hearing Liszt, the 
other on hearing Mendelssohn play: ‘“ Had I any genius, that is 
the form I should have wished to take, for then I could have 
spoken to all my fellow-men.” George Sand was ever seeking 
ideal perfection, and in that search often lost the right road and 
“‘ wandered in the desert.” George Eliot accepted life with that 
calm resignation that was part of her nature; she was more re- 
strained and less passionate than her French sister. The one, while 
at school, reproaches herself for her coldness and inability to feel 
any enthusiasm about the prayer-meetings in vogue among her 
companions. The other cast herself on her knees one day in a fit 
of devotion, and for weeks declared that she would become a nun. 
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There is as much divergence in the artistic work they pro- 
duced as in their characters. George Sand, without having the 
perfection of construction and finish that distinguish George Eliot, 
far surpasses her in the delineation of her female characters. 
George Eliot never described a woman of genius, while George 
Sand has written Consuelo and the Comtesse Rudolstadt, both of 
them types of the femme artiste, with all her weakness and all her 
greatness. 

In the painting of human love, also, the French novelist is 
infinitely stronger than the English one. We linger with ab- 
sorbing interest over the suffering and passion of Indiana and 
Valentine, while we yawn over the conversations between Dorothea 
and Will Ladislaw, or Deronda and Myra. George Eliot herself 
has said, “ That for eloquence and depth of feeling no man ap- 
proaches George Sand.” 

We have seen a photograph done of George Sand shortly before 
she died. The face is massive, but lit up by the wonderful eyes 
through which the soul still shines. An expression of tenderness 
and gentle philosophy hovers round the lips, and we feel almost 
as though they would break into a smile as we gaze. She became 
latterly like one of those grand old trees of her own “ Vallée 
Noire,” lopped and maimed by the storms and struggles of life, 
but ever to the last putting forth tender shoots and expanding 
into fresh foliage, through which the soft winds of heaven whis- 
per, making music in the ears of those weary wayfarers who 
pause to rest beneath their shade. 
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Mr. What's-his-name. 


Far away among the flat fields and dykes of Pomerania there is a 
farm called Warnecke. The land is sandy, the crops are poor ; long, 
straight ditches, overhung by stunted willows, divide the monotonous 
acres. 

It is bleak and bare enough when the wild winds sweep unchecked 
up to the doors and find their way through the double windows, but 
on this April day the winds were asleep, the blackbirds were singing 
in the lindens, and blithe sounds of labour came wafted to the open 
windows from the busy fields. 

The Herr Lorenz and his three elder sons were all out among the 
men, for on these April days the minutes are golden. Half a dozen 
children were romping in the farmyard before the house, and two 
elder girls were walking up and down the garden between the 
gooseberry-bushes, under the hoary apple-trees. These two made 
a pretty picture amongst the spring boughs in the bright freshness 
of their own springtime. The younger, taller and much bigger of 
the two, was the eldest daughter of the house, Franziska Lorenz, a 
fair young woman of seventeen, with yellow plaits of hair hanging 
over her shoulders, and a good-natured, tranquil face with sky-blue 
eyes. 

"Her companion was Marion Morris, a young English lady who 
was supposed to be adding the finishing touches to Franziska’s 
education, a girl of nineteen or so with dark brown hair and dark eyes. 

“ Franziska! Franziska! ” 

“The mother is calling you, Franzing,” said May Morris. 

“Tt is coffee-time,” said Franziska, “and here are the letters,” as 
her youngest brother and sister came racing down the walk. 

“A letter for the Miss! A letter for the Miss!” cried little 
Victor. 

“ Ach! All the letters are for you, May, now that you are an heiress,” 
laughed Franziska ; “your English people used not to be so fond of 
their pens, I think, wie?” 

“No indeed,” said May looking at the envelope, “their tender 
hearts are touched, dear creatures, by my good fortune. Oh, 
Franzing! I wish—I do wish the money had never come to me.” 
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“That is what Max says.” 

“Did Max say that?” questioned May hastily. “Why?” 

Franziska clapped her hand over her mouth. “I shouldn’t have 
told you,” she said, half amused, halffrightened. “Go and ask him, 
he will be coming down the field,” and taking Lisbeth and Victor 
each by the hand, she ran away up to the house, leaving May to read 
her letter alone. 

Marion Morris had come, a penniless orphan, to teach her own 
language in this out-of-the-way corner of the earth, preferring to 
earn her bread among strangers rather than in England, where no 
one can be hid from his friends. And in this simple, kindly German 
family she had found a home, parents, brothers and sisters, and a 
lover; Max, the eldest son, fell in love with her and won her promise 
to become his wife. 

The relations in England, when they were apprised of this, wrote 
guardedly, advising her to think it over, and do nothing hastily, 
adding that she was of course perfectly free to please herself, that a 
home, a steady husband, and a comfortable settlement in life were 
good things in their way, even in Germany, and they would not 
interfere with her inclinations. 

May divined their relief readily enough, and the correspondence 
had ceased for a year, when one day she received a letter informing 
her that her godfather—a personage of whose existence, except 
theoretically in her catechism, she had never heard—had left her ten 
thousand pounds. Since then the correspondence had been brisk. 
May wanted to invest the money in the farm that Max was setting 
up, that they might marry without waiting any longer. But her 
relations said in the letter that she was now reading, standing under 
the apple-boughs, that they feared there might be difficulties about 
such an arrangement, and since in letters it was impossible to explain 
all these legal minutis, it would make them very happy if she would 
pay them a visit. They must not become strangers to each other, 
though circumstances had kept them apart for so many years. 

May’s face flushed as she read these lines; she did not take the 
kindness gratefully. She folded the letter and went up the field road 
to meet her lover. 

Max and his father were riding slowly down the slope together, 
two gigantic Teutons, fair-haired, blue-eyed, red-bearded ; only the 
father’s fifty years showed in the burlier figure, soberer hair and 
more weather-beaten face, albeit Max’s cheek and neck were burnt to 
copper colour. Behind them, wrangling and laughing, came Ernst 
and Rudolf, strapping lads of fifteen and eighteen. 

“Here Ernst,” said Max, swinging himself down as May came up 
to them, and throwing the rein to his brother, “ you take him home.” 
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“ Maxing,” said she, using the petting diminutive which any one 
not in love might have thought singularly inappropriate to the young 
giant at her side—‘ Maxing, they want me to go to England.” 

“To England?” he repeated. ‘“ Why?” 

“To settle about the money: they say it would save trouble and 
misunderstanding, and they ask me to go and stay with them.” 

Max was silent. 

“ What shall I do, Maxing ?” 

“Qh! you’d better go, I suppose,” he said shortly. 

May said nothing, and they walked on in the bright April sun- 
shine, for both of them suddenly clouded and grown chill. 

Coffee was going on under the lindens on the cobble stones before 
the house, where were benches and a rustic table. Franziska presided, 
waiting upon her father and brothers like a true German woman, 
while Frau Lorenz, the gentle little mother of these ten stalwart 
children, sat placidly beside her great basket of darning. 

Max was unusually silent, and sat with a cloud on his face, taking 
no notice of the little girl on his knee. 

“ What ails thee, Maxing ?” asked his mother, glancing at him as 
she threaded her needle. “ Art tired?” 

Max muttered something unintelligible, pushed away his cup, put 
the child off his knee, took up his whip and strode away towards the 
farm buildings. 

“Has the Miss sent him anywhere?” demanded the father, who, 
not understanding English, was always forgetting that May spoke 
German, and used constantly to speak of her in this way, rather than 
to her. 

May looked up and saw Max on horseback just disappearing up 
the road that led to the chaussée. “ No,” she said, colouring, and 
nobody asked any more questions. 

Herr Lorenz and the two lads soon went away to the farm; 
Franziska and the children betook themselves to the swing under the 
beech-trees in the garden ; and Frau Lorenz and May darned, making 
unsuccessful attempts to shake off the uncomfortable silence that 
held them in a spell. 

“Wouldn’t you like to play with them?” asked the mother, 
looking kindly at May’s pale face; “put away that darning, dear, if 
you are tired.” 

“Qh, no! I like to darn,” murmured May, with quivering 
lips. 

P There was a silence, and then Frau Lorenz laid down her work 
and came and sat beside her. ‘“ What ails thee, my child—what is it 
between thee and Max ?” 

May struggled with her tears. ‘“ We never shall understand each 
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other,” she said, with a sob, and by degrees Frau Lorenz learned 
their trouble. 

“ Ah! Maxing is like that,” she said. “He feels strongly, vio- 
lently, but he cannot speak—he never will speak.” 

“ But that makes it so hard for me,” sobbed,May. 

“Tt does, mein Herzing,” said the mother; “ but” you will under- 
stand him in time if you love him—he will not need to speak. My 
Gustav was just the same.” 

“But you must have always had a very different disposition from 
mine,” said May presently, “you take everything so quietly—you 
are never vexed, or ruffled, or impatient.” 

“T have been married seven and twenty years, my child,” said the 
little wife with a smile; “that has been my apprenticeship. It was 
not so years ago ; but Iloved my Gustav and he loved me, and I think 
we are both the better for it.” 

May drew a long, long sigh, and said nothing. 

“It grows chilly,” said Frau Lorenz, rising. ‘“ May, my child, I 
think I would go and meet him.” 

May jumped up and threw her arms round the mother’s neck. 
“Ah! dear little mother! If only all the world were like you!” 
she murmured, kissing her. “I won’t go away—don’t let me go.” 

“There, there! you and Maxing must settle that,” said the little 
woman, laughing, and she went into the house. 

May set off at a brisk pace towards the high road, the shadows 
growing longer and longer across the fields before her, the shouts 
and laughter of the children fainter in the distance. 

Ah! now there was no mistaking the welcome sound growing 
nearer and clearer every moment, and then the stalwart figure on the 
big black horse emerged from the shadows and came riding rapidly 
towards her. As soon as he saw her he drew rein and jumped down. 

“Oh, Maxing! Where have you been? Don't be angry.” In 
the twilight she put up her arms, half timidly, to clasp him round 
the neck, and he stooped down to kiss her and held her fast a 
moment, and she knew he was sorry though he did not speak. 

“ Maxing,” she murmured as he drew her hand through his arm 
and the big horse followed them, “ how could you?” 

“Can you ever bear with me?” he said penitently. ‘“Idon’t know 
—but I sometimes think when we are married this demon will go 
out of me.” 

“You don’t know how miserable you make me when you go off 
like this without a word.” 

“That is for fear I might say anything I should be sorry for,” he 
said, “I should if I spoke. I am mad almost, and then I am all 
right again.” 
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“ Max,” said the girl rather sorrowfully, “I sometimes think it is 
because you are not as sure of my love as I am of yours.” 

“ Because I know you are too good for me, and for this poor barren 
place,” said the young fellow humbly. “It is no wonder you should 
believe one loves you—nobody can help it; but I—a rough farmer 
fellow like me—it is not natural you should care for me, unless 
because you have seen no one else.” 

“Oh! if you look for reasons,” laughed May, “of course there 
aren't any. How can you talk such nonsense, Maxing,” she added 
gravely. “It is unkind as well as silly.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered with a sigh. 

“ And what shall I say to my aunt and uncle?” she asked. 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Not if you are going to make yourself unhappy about it. I will 
write and say I am so happy here that I do not wish to come away— 
shall I, Max?” 

He did not answer. 

“T wonder how long they would expect me to stay if I went,” 
May continued presently ; “a month, I suppose. I should rather like 
to go, Max, just to show them how happy I am here, you know, and 
how little I care for their new-born affection.” 

“Tf you want to do that,” said Max, “the best way is to stay 
here.” 

“T believe you daren’t trust me away!” said the girl in a rather 
aggrieved tone. 

“Then you do want to go,” he demanded. 

“Of course I do,” she replied. “It’s only natural.” 

“T don’t see that at all; you and your relations have not cared about 
each other all this time, and now they suddenly talk of their affection, 
and you want to go and see them. It’s all this cursed money.” 

“T can’t see why you should mind, Max,” she answered. 

“Tf you had anything you held dearer than life and all the world 
besides, May, would you care to send it over the sea with a chance of 
its never coming back—and all for nothing ? ” 

She could not well see his face in the deepening twilight, but she 
felt the passion in the unwonted tremor of his voice, and yielded 
instantly. 

“Max, Max, you foolish fellow! you’d better lock me up in a 
strong-room if I am so precious and so frail,” she said, with laughing 
tenderness. “Don’t be afraid of my going, you suspicious tyrant. 
Nothing shall persuade me now.” 

“ Herzliebchen, you are too good for me!” 

“No, Maxing, because nothing short of an angel could stand your 
ridiculous vagaries,” she retorted. 
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That evening after supper she brought himaletter. “ Here Max,” 
she said, “ you'd better post it yourself. I’m sure it will make you 
happier.” 

He took it and looked rather wistfully at the address in the strange 
self-asserting English hand. “What have you said?” he asked, 
raising his eyes to her face. 

“T said I didn’t care a fig for them and their absurd affection,” 
said, May, with twinkling eyes, amused at the gravity of his burnt, 
bearded face. “I said I knew very well it was nothing but this 
cursed money, and they were singularly mistaken if they thought I 
was such a fool p 

“Did you really ?” he asked. 

“ Maxing—what won't he believe!” she cried. “Of course I put 
it so as not to offend them.” 

He looked disappointed. “I don’t see why you shouldn’t have 
offended them,” he observed. 

For several days after this, Max was gloomy and absent ; he went 
less about the farm than usual, or if he rode off with the rest at sun- 
rise, he would come back in the middle of the morning and hang about 
the doors, anywhere where May was. He did not talk to her, but it 
seemed as if he could not bear her out of his sight. May laughed at 
him—she was always laughing now; the wish to go to England had 
passed away, and she had settled down more contentedly in her 
appointed life. Max watched her, and his heart smote him. 

“ Herdliebchen,” he said one day when she had come down the 
garden, and stood watching him digging under the apple-trees which 
were covered with little crimson buds—* Herzliebchen, I want to talk 
to you.” 

“A new idea, Maxing? Have you fixed to-morrow for the 
wedding ?” 

“No; look here, my angel.” He took a paper from his pocket, tore 
it in half before her eyes, and then showed her the fragments. 

“Max! my letter!” she exclaimed in astonishment, “ Was soll 
nun das? You never posted it!” 

“Darling, you shall go,” he replied ; “I cannot bear to feel that I 
would not trust you. I will trust you, mein Engel, and you shall 
write and say you will come.” 

“Oh no, Max, please not,” she faltered. “How wrong of you! I 
thought it was settled. I would rather stay here with you.” 

“ But I can’t forgive myself unless you go,” he persisted. “I have 
hated myself for it all this time. I wish you to go.” 

May argued and remonstratedin vain. Max did nothing by halves ; 
he thought he had caught a very ugly glimpse of himself, and was 
bent on expiating his fault by this sacrifice. The second letter was 
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written and posted that day, and in ten days all was settled, and the 
eve of departure had come. 

Max took May away round the garden and the fields, among all 
their favourite haunts, up the little hill to see the last of the setting 
sun, down about the farm buildings in the lengthening shadows, 
peeping in at the patient cows standing chained, head to head, in long 
rows down the mangers, and bidding farewell to the horses, especially 
to Max’s big black favourite. “ Auf Wiedersehen, Auf Wiedersehen,” 
said May tearfully as they turned back to the house at last. 

The next twelve hours were like a sad, vague dream ; the night 
wore away in snatches of sleep and hours of wakefulness; then came 
the morning. Everything was ready long before the time; no one 
could touch any breakfast, they all wandered disconsolately from one 
room to another. 

Then came the parting; the parents kissed and blessed her ; 
Franziska embraced her tearfully ; the big boys were shy and hung 
back, but the mother said, “ Kiss them, kiss them, my child, you 
know not when you will see them again ;” and then the other children 
clustered round, holding up fair faces to be kissed; and then Max 
hurried her into the carriage, and away they went, up the rough farm 
road between the ploughed fields and the ditches, and turned on to 
the chaussée bordered with wild cherry-trees in full blossom. May 
looked out for a last glimpse of the little red-roofed house, and the 
farmyard and barns with the windy, ragged storks’ nests on the 
gables, and then fell into Max’s arms in a paroxysm of crying. 
“Write every day, Maxing,” she said, pulling her veil over her tear- 
stained face when he put her into the railway carriage at Greifswald. 
“Can't I come back with you? Oh! you will write?” clasping 
his hand in both of hers with a look of wild appeal into his kind, 
manly face. 

The blue eyes fell for an instant. ‘“ Yes, yes, Liebchen,” he 
answered huskily, “and you too. Keep up heart” (signal for a total 
break down), “and the time will soon be gone. Good-bye—good-bye, 
heart’s darling,” he whispered, smiling bravely as their hands parted 
and the train began to move. 

*% * * ‘ * * 

On a bright afternoon towards the end of May, when London was 
at its gayest, May Morris, prettily and fashionably dressed for an 
afternoon promenade, sat in the drawing-room of her uncle’s house in 
Pitt Street, reading a letter from Max. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Morris, an elegant looking woman in the early 
afternoon of life, sat in a low chair doing “art work,” with quantities 
of silk and wools and pretty accessories heaped and strewn about her, 
her fair jewelled fingers moving steadily, her fair, placid face, under its 
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fair fluffy hair and delicate lace drapery, bent over the needlework 
on her knee. 

“ Another letter from those good Germans, dear ?”’ she asked in a 
slow sweet voice, looking up as May reached the end. 

“ Yes,” said May rather abruptly, and came forward into the room 
from the window where she had been sitting. “Aunt Mildred, I 
think I will go for a walk without waiting any longer. The Ryans 
won't come now.” 

“Dear child, you can’t go alone,” said Aunt Mildred. “I think 
they are sure to come. You have been away so long, and amongst 
people—excellent people, no doubt, but people who know nothing 
of what we call Jes convenances—that you can hardly know how 
impossible some things are here that you might do over there. You 
couldn’t go out alone, dear, you know.” 

“ Couldn’t I?” said May, who thought she easily could. 

“Oh, dear no! It is not comme i faut. But we will havea 
little drive if they don’t come; would you like that?” 

“Yes, thank you, Aunt Mildred,” said May politely, but without 
enthusiasm. 

“T am so glad to have you, dear child,’ pursued Aunt Mildred 
affectionately, “that I want you to be very happy here with me. I 
ean’t think of letting you off with only a month, you little runaway. 
There is so much to be done and seen before you go back to those 
worthy people—I always forget that young man’s name, not that it 
signifies—and there are so many nice desirable people I wish you 
to meet.” 

“Dear Aunt Mildred,” said May, “what is the use of taking so 
much trouble with me who am going to settle down for the rest of 
my life as a German farmer's wife ? ” 

“My dear, don’t allude to that nonsense again,” said her aunt 
with good-natured superiority ; “I really haven’t patience to hear 
you. Nobody considers that an engagement.” 

“Ah! you don’t know them,” said May, colouring. 

“Well, I haven’t actually seen them,” admitted her aunt, “ but 
those photographs you showed me were simply not those of ladies 
and gentlemen. ‘They were awful—yes,’— seeing May’s eyes flash 
angrily and the hot colour fly into her face, “awful—there is no 
other word. Compare them with the people you meet here. I 
know what these Germans are, drinking and smoking in the house at 
all hours of the day and the night. Don’t talk of them!” 

“ He doesn’t drink,” May broke out, “and I like him to smoke. 
They were kind to me when my own relations didn’t care whether I 


lived or died—and he is worth fifty of any of the men I have seen 
here.” 
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Mrs. Morris laughed and put her pretty hand on May’s. 

“T admire your enthusiasm, and your good feeling; it is quite 
right and natural that you should say that. But if that person— 
Mr. What’s-his-name—had any self-respect, he would not have asked 
you in his own house ; he would come over here, you know, my dear, 
if he really cared. A young man with proper feeling would have 
given you up when you came into your little fortune. He ought to 
see that the position is altered.” 

“That is exactly what I do not wish him to see,” said May; “he 
has too much sense ¥ . 

“My dear,” interrupted her aunt conclusively, “I consider that 
Mr. What’s-his-name to be nothing but an adventurer. I know 
the world———” 

“Mrs. Morris,” said a voice as the door was partly opened, 
“may I come in?” 

“Ah! Mr. Ryan, Mr. Ryan! I shall have to scold you,” said 
Aunt Mildred, shaking her head as he came up with many apologies ; 
“and where is Mrs. Ryan ? ” 

“My mother does not feel equal to a walk to-day,” he said, shaking 
hands with May ; “I am so sorry you have had the trouble of getting 
ready and waiting for nothing.” 

“ You must stay and have some tea,” said Mrs. Morris, glancing at 
the clock. It was only a quarter past three. 

Mr. Ryan followed her eyes and laughed pleasantly. “ Miss Morris, 
don’t you think your aunt is severe?” he said turning to May. 
“ Mrs. Morris asks me to tea some two hours hence because she knows 
I am the kind of fellow who would inflict himself upon her without 
compunction. But I am warned in time.” 

“Tam quite serious,” said Mrs. Morris, looking up with her slow 
smile, “ but I did not mean to keep you indoors on such a beautiful day. 
I think the best reparation you can make is to take May for a walk.” 

May’s face betrayed extreme astonishment. She was trying to 
grasp the principles of the etiquette which forbade her to go out 
alone, but proposed her taking a walk with an unmarried man who 
was all but a stranger. 

Stewart Ryan was watching her with an amused smile. “ Miss 
Morris would rather not,” he said. “I should have thought my 
grey hairs might inspire confidence.” 

He was one of those men whose fortune keeps them young, in the 
opinion of society, as long as they remain unmarried ; at any age “a 
good parti ;” but in fact his dark hair and beard were tinged with 
grey, and he was probably on the far side of forty. 

“ What ridiculous nonsense you talk, Stewart!” said Mrs. Morris, 
and sent them out to amuse themselves till tea-time. 
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After tea, when Mr. Ryan, having made himself very pleasant and 
amusing, was gone, May rose, collected her gloves and her parasol, 
and was leaving the room, when her aunt looked up. ‘ May, dear 
child a 

May paused, smiling, in the doorway; the gracious petting ways 
were still so new to ber that they always struck her with pleasure. 

“ Wouldn’t it be very nice to go on with our story?” asked her 
aunt. ‘Or are you tired?” 

“Not at all tired,” said May, glancing with hesitation at the clock. 
“Only I ought to write a letter before post.” 

“A letter! Oh,” said her aunt with coaxing playfulness, 
“come, I am sure it might be put off, mightn’t it? But do as you 
like, dear, of course.” There was the slightest infusion of pathos and 
resignation in the last sentence, and May all at once felt she was 
being both unkind and ridiculous. 

“Oh! It doesn’t matter much,” she said hastily, “I will come 
down directly,” and so the letter went unwritten and May read aloud 
till dressing-time. 

After dinner her aunt kept her chatting over the fire till Mr. 
Morris joined them. Then May contrived to detach herself and 
went to the writing table, but Aunt Mildred followed her and play- 
fully took her writing case out of her hand. “No, no, naughty 
child! ” laughed she, giving her a kiss as she drew her away. “ We 
don’t work in the evenings; come and hold a skein for me, and then 
you must give us some music.” 

Once in her own room, May took out Max’s last letter and sat 
down to think. It was three days since she had written to him, and 
she felt now as if she could not write. Her last letter had only been 
a short apology for missing several days before that; yet they were 
to have written to each other every day, and Max had kept his 
promise. She could not find her old self again ; it was lost somehow 
in this whirl of new sensations—theatres, dinner-parties, concerts, 
ee more than all these, that afternoon’s walk with Stewart 

tyan. 

Her German life on the poor little farm seemed a faint and far-off 
thing; even Max’s face would not stand forth from the shadows 
of memory as it did at first; there was another life, another face 
between—was it reality or shadow? Sometimes she found herself 
trying not to contrast that life with this—the plain discomfort and 
absence of all luxury and refinement; the rough, unpolished ways of 
the men; the careless dowdiness or painful attempts at taste and 
fashion of the women; the farmyard litter and the constant work ; 
the eternal sameness of it—with this luxurious idleness, so varied 
and so pleasant, this comfort, refinement and easeful elegance. 
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Nor were her aunt’s constant insinuations without effect; May 
began to doubt her own senses; “nobody looked upon it as an 
engagement,” perhaps everybody but herself saw in it something 
foolish or unnatural—indeed she was not sure of her own heart now. 
And thereupon Stewart Ryan’s handsome face came before her mental 
vision; a thin fine face, shaded by dark grey hair, and with large, 
pathetic eyes that lingered on her own. She put Max’s letter away 
without reading it again, and cried herself to sleep. 

Before writing again to Max, May felt she must decide whether her 
heart was still really his, or whether all this discontent and restless 
unhappiness that had of late been growing upon her must be 
construed by the fact that Mr. Ryan had become more to her than 
Max. She was shocked at herself and the fickleness which this 
conclusion would imply. She knew Max would suffer, but better 
that for a time than a life-long mistake. From day to day she 
delayed writing, and every day, either in Pitt Street or at his own 
house, she saw Stewart Ryan and felt daily more fascinated by him. 

At last she determined to write to Max—* It is wrong to leave it 
any longer,” she said to herself, and wrote a short stiff letter, shorn 
of all the endearments she was wont to use, saying that she feared 
she had made a great mistake from the first, but that it was better to 
retreat now than to persevere wher once her eyes had been opened ; 
begging his forgiveness, and hoping he would forget her and the 
sorrow she had caused him. 

On her return from posting this she found a letter from Max lying 
on the hall table, and took it upstairs to read. It was short and stiff 
like her own, not however from over consideration ; it had evidently 
been written at express speed in one of those strange moods of his 
that she knew so well. 


“ Your silence tells all,” he wrote. “I felt it all along. I under- 
stand ; no need to explain. Unless you ask, I will write no more. 
All is over—if you are happy I will learn to be thankful. Farewell. 

"7. i.” 


While May was crying over this abrupt scrawl in her bedroom. 
her aunt and Mrs. Ryan were concluding a ¢éte a téte downstairs. 

“You know, my dear Mildred,” said Mrs. Ryan, “ what a terrible 
distress Stewart has always been to me, and especially since this 
last dreadful infatuation for Lady Douche—horrid woman! If we 
can once get him married, I am persuaded he will settle down.” 

“Well, Ican assure you there is absolutely nothing in May's 
German engagement,” said Mildred, “and I think a very little would 
turn the scale in his favour. She is extremely pretty, not without 
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money, although that of course is nothing toa man like Stewart, 
and she would be the very wife for him. Only, my dear Julia, I 
must not allow the dear child to be trifled with. Are you sure 
of Stewart ?” 

“ My dear, Stewart assured me last night that he would ask her; 
he said he really liked her very much, and he quite saw that he 
ought to marry.” 

“You are swe, then, that he will ask her?” repeated Mrs. Morris, 
pressing her friend’s hand as they separated. 

“Certain,” replied Mrs. Ryan, and added with a sigh, “Oh! my 
dear Mildred, the relief it will be to me!” 

Left alone, Mrs. Morris sat down and wrote a letter which she had 
been composing in her mind for some days. She wrote to Max and 
told him that her niece was about to make a suitable match among 
her own people, and that since it was plainly nothing but an exag- 
gerated sense of honour that had bound her to him so long, she hoped 
he would have the good sense and feeling to give up his pretensions 
and not interfere with her happiness. 

Max received this letter and May’s at the same time, and as his 
knowledge of English was meagre he had to take Franzing into 
his confidence before he could master Mrs. Morris’s communication. | 
The word “suitable” and the allusion to “an exaggerated sense 
of honour ” made his blood boil. 

“T won't write,” he said when Franziska proposed to help him 
with an answer ; “it is over. Henceforth let it be forgotten amongst 
us,” and in token of the proposed forgetfulness an intolerable silence 
and constraint pervaded all the intercourse of the family as long as 
Max was present. He was not the man to take it quietly without 
undergoing a terrible struggle. He felt himself suffocating, and 
determined to go away foratime. He stuffed a few things into a 
bag, left Frinzing to break it to the rest, and went off, no one knew 
whither, he himself least of all. 

It was about a_week later, on a warm June afternoon, that May 
was alone in her aunt’s drawing-room, Mrs. Morris having retired 
with a novel and a headache. May, listless and heavy-hearted, sat 
at the piano singing low to herself. 

“ Bravissima!” said a rich manly voice, and Stewart Ryan was at 
her side. “It was sweet, but why sosad ?” he asked as she recovered 
from her surprise. “ Miss Morris—May—let me call you May,’”— he 
went on, detaining her hand,—“I come to make a confession to you. 
Will you hear me ?” 

May folded her cold hands in her lap, murmuring her readiness, 
and he sat down at the end of the piano, facing her, and sighed 
heavily. The summer wind blowing through the jasmine and 
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virginia creeper on the balcony stirred the lace curtains and the 
palms and ferns in the window; the room, shaded by green blinds, 
was sweet with the scent of flowers. 

“Tt is not to everyone that I could say what I have made up my 
mind to say to you,” Stewart began, “ but I feel I have your sympathy 
—you will not judge me harshly.” 

May’s face was full of sympathy. 

“My life, May,” he went on, “isa very unhappy one. That I 
have deserved it does not make it easier to bear. For me, too, there 
are so many avenues of suffering—the sight of pain or distress of any 
kind—the manifold misery that meets the eye at every turn here in 
London—— ” 

“But you,” interrupted May warmly,—“ you at least must feel a 
corresponding pleasure in alleviating sorrows you share so keenly.” 

He shuddered slightly and closed his eyes for a moment, “Ah! no 
—would that my nerves were less sensitive! Suffering and want 
must be regarded as a curse inflicted by a higher power,” he went on, 
with some solemnity. “The cultivated mind and eye cannot dwell 
on the common and unclean—rather should one draw the mantle of 
purity more closely round one, and shut the eyes to all that can 
remind the aspiring soul of a miserable and degrading reality.” 

“May,” he presently resumed, leaning forward with his long thin 
hands locked together round his knee, “I have come to a crisis in 
my life—a great danger from which you, if you will, can save me.” 

“What can I do?” faltered the girl, as he paused and looked into 
her eyes. 

“Hear me out,” he said with an effort. ‘It has been my fate to 
inspire in others an affection which left me cold—ever since I knew 
the meaning of the word love. It is my punishment now to love, to 
love without hope,’ —May’s face grew red and pale by turns—“ to 
love where requital could only make me a degree less miserable than 
Iam. The woman I love belongs to another—she is married.” 

“ Married !” murmured the girl faintly, startled by this unexpected 
issue of his words. 

“She is married,” he repeated in despair. ‘Could I for an 
instant hope that she would ever return my love, my passion, I 
would not now seek other ties,” he went on ; “ it would be unworthy, 
dishonourable. But I cannot blind myself to the unhappy truth,” 
said he, looking up with sudden mournful tenderness at her pale face. 
“T come to you. I offer you, May, my bruised and wasted life. 
You shall save me. Will you be my guardian angel—my wife?” 

As he ceased he held out his hand for hers, and Mey felt as if her 


suspended senses had suddenly come back to her. She sprang up 
and away from him. 
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“ May, my darling 
~ “Don’t dare to touch me!” she cried passionately, recoiling as he 
approached. “ My stupidity must be my excuse for allowing you to 
say what you have said. I am persuaded that you did not mean 
deliberately to insult me. I will take it as a kindness if you will go 
away at once, and never speak to me again.” 

“You must be making some mistake, May,” said he, bewildered at 
this astonishing reception of his proposal. “I have asked you to be 
my wife. I even thought—I thought, May,” he went on tenderly, 
drawing near and again attempting to take her hand, “that you had 
not found it impossible to love me.” 

But May recoiled again with flashing eyes. 

“Leave me, sir, this instant,’ she exclaimed in unmistakable 
anger. ‘‘ How dare you speak to me of love and honour, while you 
cherish your own weak wickedness and offer me your empty heart!” 
and with that she walked past him out of the room. She was so 
ablaze with indignation that there was no room in her mind just 
then for other feelings. She waited till the street door had closed 
after the man who had insulted her, and then returned to the 
drawing-room and resumed her playing as if nothing had 
happened. 

“T thought Stewart Ryan was here,” said her aunt, when she 
came down to tea. 

“ He has been here,” replied May, leaving the piano. 

Aunt Mildred observed that her face was flushed and her eyes 
were unusually bright. ‘‘ Has anything happened, dear child ?” she 
asked, already revelling in the prospect of weeks of pleasant trifling 
in connection with a fashionable wedding. 

It flashed into May’s consciousness that her aunt was an ac- 
complice, and she dropped the sugar-tongs with a clatter amongst 
the cups and confronted her with a straightforward, searching gaze. 
“Did you know that Mr. Ryan was going to ask me to marry him?” 
she demanded abruptly. 

“Well, darling, I think we all knew it,” she admitted, smiling. 

“And did you know that he is in love with another man’s wife?” 
asked the girl, the hot blood dyeing her face and throat. 

“Everybody knows that,” replied Aunt Mildred tranquilly. 
“There is nothing in that, my dear child. It isn’t as if he were 
a married man. What did he say to you, may I ask? ”—this with 
smiling and unsuspecting curiosity. 

“He insulted me,” said May indignantly. “He detailed his 
—_ to me, and then asked me—dared to ask me—to marry 

im.” 


“ And you refused him ?” cried Aunt Mildred, starting forward. 
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“T told him to leave the room; and as he didn’t seem to under- 
stand, I left him.” 

Aunt Mildred fell back in her chair with a gasp. “ My dear May,” 
she said with a struggle for composure, “ you are such a perfect 
child that no one can really be offended at what you say or do—you 
do not understand the world. Mr. Ryan is in every way a suitable 
parti for you—such a very cultivated, agreeable man, very distingué- 
looking, and exceedingly well off. Among all the men I know there 
ig not one I would sooner have chosen for your husband than 
Stewart Ryan.” 

“ Then Heaven help me!” said May, bursting into a passion of tears. 

Aunt Mildred looked at her insilence. It was clearly the time for 
prompt action if matters were yet to be retrieved. 

“ Dear child,” she said in her most motherly tones, leaning over 
May’s chair and gently stroking the dark brown hair, “ you are 
upset by all this—it is very natural. We won’t talk of it any more. 
Come, dry your eyes, darling—there. It cs upsetting, I know, poor 
child. There now! Now give me a cup of tea, for I have a little 
commission to do before dinner. I won’t ask you to come with me, 
for I know you would like to be alone, dear.” 

So she took her tea and hurried away to find Mrs. Ryan. May 
dried her eyes and set herself to embroidery. Working drearily, 
with smarting eyes and slow fingers, she presently broke her needle 
and got up to look for another, wondering if all her future life was to 
be accomplished by this same dull effort of resolution. In searching 
for her needlecase she came by chance upon one of Max’s letters. In 
an instant the events of the last six weeks crumbled and vanished into 
nothing, and that old life that had so faded and grown dim started 
into vividness. The old tranquil days, pure and peaceful, on the far- 
away, barren farm, the hearty affection of the brothers and sisters, 
the shelter of the little mother’s love, all swept back. 

The spell was broken. 

“T can’t stay here,” she said to herself as she went down, looking at 
the luxury on all sides, and hating herself for having loved it. “I will 
go away and get something to do, and that ‘cursed money ’ may go 
to the winds.” She smiled bitterly, quoting these words of Max’ 8, 
but next minute her valiant self-command deserted her without the 
slightest warning ; thimble, scissors, reels, and balls of silk and 
wool, fell to the floor and rolled hither and thither, and May was 
sobbing with her head on the table, utterly miserable and desolate. 

When she was quite too far gone to be able to make any pretence 
of self-control, the door was thrown open and the footman announced 
Mr. Lawrence. 

May, vainly trying to grow quiet, and not daring to look the 
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stranger in the face, began picking up the scattered balls of wool that 
covered the floor, drying her eyes about every ten seconds. “ Mrs. 
Morris will be—home s—oon, I think,” she said, hoping he did not 
notice anything amiss in her utterance. “Will you p—lease sit 
down.” She stood with her back to him, blind with tears, putting 
her work together, and wondering how to escape. 

Mr. Lawrence, meanwhile, could see her face perfectly well in the 
mirror opposite, and looked very nervous, but apparently could not 
ihink of a suitable remark to offer. 

“Will you kindly excuse me,” faltered May at last in desperation, 
*I—I am not, n—ot very well,’ and she hurried to the door. 

Mr. Lawrence stepped forward as if to open it for her. 

“ Herrgott! Was felt Dir?” asked he brokenly. 

It was Max. The girl looked up, speechless, into his haggard, 
altered face. 

“T didn’t mean to come,” he faltered in German. “It was the 
hunger for your face. Say good-bye, and I will go.” 

May tried to speak, but not a word would come. Was she fainting ? 
She spread forth vague, faltering hands, and something, just as she 
seemed to be losing consciousness, gave her sudden voice to ery out, 
“Max! Take me with you!” and that instant she was in his arms, 
repeating, “ Oh! take me away! take me away!” and presently, 
“Oh, Max! How did you come?” 

“T don’t know, Herzliebchen,” he saidtremulously. “I went away 
to try and forget you, and somehow, I got here—and saw you 
crying.” 

May glanced up and saw his own eyes filled with tears. And this 
was the moment that Aunt Mildred sailed, smiling, into the room. 

“Those Germans are so weak and unmanly,” she always said 
afterwards, when she had occasion to describe the scene to her 
friends. 


C. H. D. Srocxrn. 











George €tiot. 


WE have let the rush of criticism pass by before entering on this 
‘Life of George Eliot,’ in praise of which so high a note has been 
struck ;—if we were not afraid of being considered one of the sons 
of Belial, we should say too high a note. For though, naturally 
enough, supremely interesting to the intimate friends who have 
supplied the materials and are carried along to vicarious fame in 
her skirts, this ‘ Life’ of our great novelist is in a great measure 
disappointing to the outside public, and, as a whole, is both 
meagre and tedious. It is almost entirely bare of those pictorial 
incidents and dramatic presentations which make an interesting 
picture and a solid, round and tangible history, and we never 
get a fair hold of facts. This bareness is due to the method 
adopted by Mr. Cross of letting George Eliot tell her own life, 
by piecing together fragments of her letters into one continuous 
whole, and adding next to nothing from the outside. Thus we 
get only her own version of the events in which she was the 
chief actor; and by this version we have but the slenderest 
scantling of things as they were; while we are deluged with 
reflections and aphorisms, and records of trivial matters which 
could well be spared. We never see the person objectively nor 
stereoscopically ; and the almost god-like faultlessness of the 
character, as it is indicated, is matched only by the vagueness of 
the drawing and the indefiniteness of the features. 

We confess the tender care and skilful manipulation shown 
by Mr. Cross in this delicate and difficult task. There is no 
break of gauge and no sense of confusion; the dovetailings are 
so smooth as to be practically invisible, and the whole thing 
runs as easily together as if all these diverse constituents had 
been originally poured into the same mould. But this does 
not redeem the result from tedium, nor make the picture 
stereoscopic. The book is fully half too long; and there are the 
wearisome repetitions and the monotony of theme inseparable 
from letters written at the same time to various friends. Also 
we have far too much of passing moods and not enough of 
characteristic actions; and more is omitted than is told. Those 
who knew George Eliot in her unfledged condition when she 
was only a tentative beginner, and before she had culminated 
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and set into her final form, will remember one or two episodes 
which showed the dominant characteristic of her moral nature 
with more sincerity than anything to be found in this ‘ Life ;’ and 
the curious slurring over of names which in their time were 
important landmarks in her history, gives to those who know 
something of the dessous des cartes a certain feeling of suppression 
and nebulosity which makes this life not so much genuine history, 
as a trimmed, erased|and amended protocol. In a word, the book 
has been written to embalm and preserve the image of the Ideal 
George Eliot, as success made her appear, and as the world 
accepted for reality. 

Of her early life the account is singularly insufficient; and her 
girlhood leaves on the reader a grey and colourless impression, to 
the last degree depressing. Her letters to Miss Lewis are the 
letters of a melancholy, clever, but crudely pedantic, morbidly 
introspective and egotistical girl, with whom religious specula- 
tion is only another word for ennui, and whose blank despair 
springs from unfulfilled desires and monotony of life. “A young 
girl with a full passionate nature and hungry intellect, shut up 
in a farmhouse in the remote country” must needs have many 
bitter hours and anxious lookings for the Shiloh who is to 
deliver her. And Marian Evans suffered from this narrowness 
of horizon and poverty of pasture, as so many have suffered 
before her, and so many will suffer in days yet to come. Her 
emancipation was brought about by a wider intercourse with the 
world outside, and by new friendships made with people such as 
the Brays and Hennells and Brabants—people of larger minds, 
more cultivated intellects, and freer views than were to be found 
in her inherited surroundings. But so much went to the good 
of her account :—lonely she might be, but she was never cold- 
shouldered at her own home, never snubbed nor suppressed nor 
made to feel that her exceptional gifts were exceptional defects. 
She was always admired, believed in, sympathised with, helped 
forward; and she did not lose her time by the arduous 
process and inevitable mistakes of self-education. Certainly, 
when she threw off some of her early mental wrappings and 
grew to be so far unorthodox as to refuse to go to church—the 
sole bit of aggressive conscientiousness recorded of her—she came 
into temporary collision with her father; and the shock of the 
conflict did for a time strain and fray the home bond. But 
things eventually came right by her own submission, and hence- 
forth her life was lapped in love and cradled in care. In her 
education, both in that which was early and formal and in that 
which was mature and adventitious, she was never left unguided 
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in her studies nor unassisted in her mental development. She was 
essentially and at all times helped forward, as we have said; and 
with an unhappy and morbid, anxious and worrying temperament, 
she was singularly blessed in her affections and fortunate in her 
life. Of this singular grace of good fortune we shall speak again. 

Despondent as these girlish letters are, with their exaggerated 
sense of sin and estimate of sorrow, they show the marvellous 
power of assimilation which made George Eliot what she was. 
No modern intelligence known to us was so plastic, or rather so 
protoplastic as hers. Mr. Cross calls her chameleon-like. She 
was not an original thinker; and partly for want of initiative 
mental power, partly for want of physical energy, she does 
not seem to have tried her hand at any of those rough-hewn 
efforts which are usually the first efforts of unformed genius. 
But she read and studied with heroic force ; and she grew to be a 
learned woman of rare solidity and thoroughness. Her nature, 
at once earnest and far-reaching, allowed of no shams in 
knowledge, no superficiality in study. She put herself fairly 
outside her subject, and absorbed it all, from end to end. This 
thoroughness of study was one of her grandest mental charac- 
teristics; and this gave her that special flavour of ripeness, 
of matured thought, of breadth of view and depth of insight, 
which made her so eminently delightful as a conversationalist, 
when she took pains to please—and she generally did take pains,— 
and so valuable as an intellectual companion and helper. She 
was the most magnificent kind of Papin’s digester; and all that 
she had learned in her youth and added to in her maturity she 
reproduced with so much vital power asto be in itself genius. 
Yet she was eminently the result of other men’s teachings; and 
throughout her life she bore the impress now of one, now of the 
other, of her various masters. Her web was woven from threads 
supplied from without, and she was neither a constructive 
philosopher, as her admirers claimed for her, nor even a creator 
of literary and enduring types. She was one instance the more, 
to be added to the many existing, of the want of the originative 
faculty in women. Had a man possessed her weight of brain, - 
her education, her mental capacity generally, he would have 
been the founder of a new school or in philosophy or in literature— 
adding to the power common to both sexes the gift of construction 
special to his own. 

George Eliot created no literary types. She drew with the 
hand of a master living, breathing men and women; but they are 
individual not generic. They are too complex and self-conscious, 
and lack too much the unity of conception, the simplicity of 
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presentation which makes a character take rank as a true type. 
They are not the embodiments of certain dominant qualities 
common to a whole class which henceforth may be gathered under 
that one distinctive cloak—such as we have in Tartuffe or even his 
younger brother Pecksniff ; in Becky Sharp or my Uncle Toby ; in 
Robert Macaire or Manon Lescaut—of whom however there is an 
echo in Hetty. But then Hetty was drawn from one who was the 
living reproduction of Manon. Tito, weak, self-indulgent, pleasure- 
seeking, beauty-loving, slippery and wholly unconscientious, who 
by the very fact of moral weakness could drift into the com- 
mission of a strong man’s crime, approaches nearest to a type 
of any of her characters, and is most of a true creation. For 
Mrs. Poyser herself is not an original creation. George Eliot 
certainly disclaims “the mistake of supposing that Mrs. Poyser’s 
original sayings are remembered proverbs.” ‘I have no stock 
of proverbs in my memory,” she says, “and there is nothing 
put into Mrs. Poyser’s mouth which is not fresh from my own 
mint.” People in the country however, where Mrs. Poyser’s 
prototype lived, have a different version. They will tell you 
that they recognised her chief sayings and knew the best of 
them already by heart, when they appeared embalmed in the 
matchless amber of George Eliot’s style. We could not say of 
any of her characters what we all said of Becky Sharp: “ We 
know her—she is so and so;” each finding her in his own ac- 
quaintance because of that suggestive while simple, that faceted 
while spherical, quality of the type, which enables each reader to 
recognise and translate, according to his own view.. We know 
George Eliot’s people as they live in her pages; but, unlike Miss 
Austen’s, we do not know them out of those pages. We hear them, 
see them, shake hands with them, laugh and weep with them, 
within the covers; but we do not meet them in our friends’ 
drawing-rooms. They are solid and alive in their own sphere, but 
they are essentially portraits modified and redraped; and those 
who knew the ground could always individualise the more 
prominent characters. With all her scientific knowledge, George 
Eliot never created anything which touched Zola’s wonderful 
conception of heredity and variation in the Rougon-Macquart 
series; and, psychological and analytical as she is, she is not up 
to Balzac’s height, nor is her definition so fine, nor her pene- 
tration so subtle, as his. This individualism and want of typical 
comprehensiveness in her characters, unlike Miss Austen, is on 
the same lines as those on which Sir Walter Scott worked. The 
genius which drew Maggie Tulliver and Hetty, Mrs. Poyser and 
Silas Marner, Dorothea and Rosamond, and all the rest, was akin 
22 
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to that which reproduced the deathless lineaments of Edie 
Ochiltree and the Antiquary, Meg Merilees and Dominie Sampson, 
Mause Headrigg and Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Thus, neither of these 
great masters of the art of fiction has given a new literary signpost 
to the language—like Quixotic, for example, Shandean, Panta- 
gruelistic, Mephistophilean, or even Pecksniffian. En revanche, 
George Eliot gave us a new scientific term in .“ meiiorism;” 
which perhaps is more to the purpose. 
' The chameleon-like quality of her mind, and her marvellous 
power of assimilation, made George Eliot able to profit by outside 
advantages as those of a more original and independent nature 
cannot. Her protoplastic nature gave her the greatest part of 
her power and all her personal influence. It was indeed her chief 
personal charm, but it altered her own shape for so long as the 
flexible time of her life lasted. It is interesting to trace the 
modifications of thought and the changes in her points of view, 
which were the results of this man’s influence or of that. 
Though more remains behind than is brought to the front in this 
book, which says so much and tells so little, this fact is tolerably 
clear. And in the disastrous overlay of art by science which 
spoilt her last novels, the hand of George Lewes and the colour 
of her habitual environment are evident enough. Certainly her 
own early tendencies were always more or less scientific; and 
what came after but increased and developed, and did not create 
that tendency. But it increased it to a disastrous amount, 
developed it to a ruinous extent, and art was crushed beneath the 
ponderous pedantry which, in the beginning and when sparingly 
used, had been like salt to the roast, or a point of colour in a 
picture. Her first novels are free from the defects which marred 
the beauty of the last. They are the most artistic, the most spon- 
taneous, the least conscious and the least introspective. ‘Romola’ 
marks the point of departure, and is the watershed between ,the 
two regions of art and science—fiction and metaphysics. For all 
its beauty and nobleness it is more laboured than its predecessors, 
and is touched with that fatal defect of heaviness which spoilt 
‘Middlemarch’ and destroyed ‘Daniel Deronda.’ Of this last indeed, 
when we come to such monstrosities as the “ dynamic glance ” of an 
eye and the “epidermis” showing through a rent in a garment, 
used in serious fiction and not as a comic exaggeration, we have 
come to a decadence which nothing but fanaticism refuses to 
admit. 

The letters out of which this ‘ Life’ is framed, are singularly— 
perhaps necessarily, but nevertheless unpleasantly—egotistical. 
George Eliot’s friends would, naturally enough, be interested in 
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the record of her passing emotions, her temporary ailments, her 
skin-deep discomforts. To the public they are unimportant. 
Frankly, to know that she more than any other mortal man or 
woman did on such and &uch a date some thirty years ago, suffer 
from a week’s malaise, or go to bed with a headache and get up 
without it, cannot interest people to whom yet her work is 
deservedly dear. Those who accept her as a quasi-revelation, and 
who devour all her utterances as the texts of a new gospel, will 
not be displeased. But these are the minority. Every now and 
then however a fine sentiment breaks through the duller record 
and narrower circle. 


“Tell menot that I am a mere prater,” she says in a letter to Miss Sara 
Hennell; “that feeling never talks. I will talk, and caress, and look 
lovingly until death makes me as stony as the Gorgon-heads of all the 
judicious people I know. What is anything worth until it is uttered? Is 
not the universe one great utterance? Utterance there must be in word 
or deed to make life of any worth. Every true pentecost is a gift of 
utterance.” 

It would be hard to match the truth and loveliness of that 
extract, written too as it is from a full heart as well as a nobly 
conditioned brain ! 

Again, she says finely and with true insight, but with insight 
only, not personal adoption : 


“I love the souls that rush along to their goal with a full stream of 
sentiment—that have too much of the positive to be harassed by the 
perpetual negatives, which, after all, are but the disease of the soul to 
be expelled by fortifying the principle of vitality.” 


Again : 


“If I had children I would make them carpenters and shoemakers ; that 
is the way to make them Messiahs and Jacob Boehms, As for us, who are 
dependent on carpets and easy-chairs, we are reprobates, and shall never 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Her pen-and-ink silhouettes too are good. Perhaps the best— 
because containing a touch of humour, in which her letters are 
so sadly deficient—is that of Liebig, “in his laboratory, with his 
velvet cap on, holding little phials in his hand and talking of 
Kreatine and Kreatinine in the same easy way that well-bred 
ladies talk scandal.” “ Melchior Meyr, a maker of novels and 
tragedies, otherwise an ineffectual person,” has a certain Carlylese 
ring in it; but, “King Max, who seems to be really a sensible 
man among kings”; “ Heyse, like a painter’s poet, ideally 
beautiful, rather brilliant in his talk, and altogether pleasing” ; 
“Geibel, a man of rather coarse texture, with a voice like a 
kettledrum, and a steady determination to deliver his opinions on 
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every subject that turned up,” are touches of her own, though not 
specially pictorial nor graphic. 

Her letters as literature, in their descriptions of both places 
and people, are in no way superior to’those of any intelligent 
woman who goes to Germany and Italy for the first time and 
enjoys what she sees. Wearisomely long extracts are given from 
her journals to tell the world what George Eliot thought of 
the picture galleries and the artists of Dresden and Munich, 
Florence and Rome. Out of the whole amount there are not 
half-a-dozen sentences worth preserving. Here is one of the 
most characteristic : 


“The most popular Murillo, and apparently one of the most popular 
Madonnas in the (Dresden) gallery, is the simple, sad mother with her child, 
without the least divinity in it, suggesting a dead or sick father, and 
imperfect nourishment in a garret.” 


George Eliot was a painful worker, laborious, careful, con- 
scientious, and bringing forth her books with much travail of the 
soul and sorrow to the body. It is tragic to read of her sufferings 
in the production of her stories—sufferings just a grade below those 
which afflicted Carlyle. She has none of that joyous, free, Greek- 
like spontaneity which makes artistic work a divine delight. She 
brought forth gods, but she brought them forth with anguish ; 
and each succeeding book cost her yet more and more distress. 
Impelled by the force of circumstances to active labour, she was 
obliged to use her powers, which, had she been a rich woman, 
would never have been used save for the acquirement of know- 
ledge. “My idle brain wants lashing to work like a negro, and 
will do nothing under a slighter stimulus,” she says pathetically ; 
and this was too truly the case. Without the encouragement 
given her by Mr. Lewes she would probably never have found the 
genius that had lain so long dormant within her. A translator of 
the first strength, a clear and searching critic, a scholar and a 
student of rare thoroughness, she had never yet done more than 
dream of some day writing a novel, which should embody the, 
as she believed, small amount of dramatic and poetic power she had. 
She had written merely “the introductory chapter, describing a 
Staffordshire village, and the life of the neighbouring farm- 
houses ;” and this chapter something led her to read one evening 
at Berlin to Mr. Lewes. ‘He was struck with it as a bit of 
concrete description,” she says; “and it suggested to him the 
possibility of my being able to write a novel, though he distrusted, 
indeed disbelieved in, my possession of any dramatic power.” 
However, some time after, at Tenby, where they had gone for 
the hunting of zoophytes—of which Mr. Lewes made such good 
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use in his charming book ‘Sea-side Studies’— the spell was 
broken, the prison doors were thrown open, and the ‘Sad Fortunes 
of the Reverend Amos Barton’ rose like a star in the sky. 
Mr. Blackwood saw the value of his new contributor; and the 
incognito of the writer added the zest of curiosity to admira- 
tion. The‘ Scenes of Clerical Life’ gained universal and deserved 
success ; and henceforth George Eliot won all along the line. She 
made the royal reputation of one who could do no wrong; and 
fame put to silence criticism. Nothing in the whole ‘ Life’ is so 
fresh, so animated, as this part which treats of her first success. 
For the time all the haunting melancholy, the brooding self- 
distrust, the egotistical introspection, the perpetual worrying 
over thoughts, facts and feelings—over the pain of the day and 
the dread of the morrow—the morbid self-made unhappiness 
which marred the enjoyment of life for her, sank into the back- 
ground ; and we see her as frankly delighting in, and delightful 
by reason of, her new-found power, as well as because of the 
fuller measure of grist to the not over-richly provided mill of 
their joint fortunes which her work brought the united pair. 

But there is one thing which, to our way of thinking, was both 
dishonouring to her craft and humiliating to herself. This was 
the strange lapse of dignity and good taste recorded in the follow- 
ing extract. “TI ordered copies (‘Scenes of Clerical Life’) to be sent 
to the following persons—Froude, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Faraday, the author of ‘Companions of my Solitude,’ 
Albert Smith, Mrs. Carlyle.” We know of no other instance 
where a self-respecting writer has done this—remembering that 
most of these people, if not all, were unknown celebrities, not 
personal friends ; and that she, George Eliot herself, was as yet 
both obscure and untried, and quite uncertain how her book 
would be received by the public. She lived in a state of un- 
dignified ferment and anxiety about reviews, subscriptions, sale, 
payments, and what the world said; so that she did not offer the 
homage of a new success to assured greatness. It was simply a 
piece of personal touting, of réclame, in all ways unworthy of her. 
This undignified ferment of her first experience was strangely 
unlike the attitude afterwards assumed when she had found her 
fame and henceforth was free from fear. 

“Don’t think about reading ‘Silas Marner,’ just because it is 
come out,” she writes to one of her earliest and best friends—one 
who would be certain to read every line she might write. “I hate 
obligato reading and obligato talk about my books. I never send 
them to any one, (sic) and never wish to be spoken to about them, 
except by an unpremeditated and spontaneous prompting.” 
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This was the second phase—the phase which came upon 
success. In the beginning, there was none of that great-hearted 
superiority to criticism—that grand, calm way of doing the best 
possible to one’s powers, and letting the issue take care of itself— 
which is the noblest but perhaps not the most profitable way of 
dealing with the world. And this greedy desixe for appreciation— 
for news of what the reviews said and the public thought—-this 
singular absence of nobility in her attitude as well as the money- 
hunger underlying her business transactions, fillmg the canvas 
of this earlier time—contrast strangely with the later presentation 
which gives us George Eliot with the calm dignity of an Egyptian 
goddess shot through with the tender grace of a Madonna— 
elevated beyond all the frivolities of life, superior to all its 
littlenesses, and as impervious to the shafts of an angry Apollo 
as she was deaf to the barking of yelping curs. 

In point of fact, George Eliot had none of that proud inde- 
pendence which comes from self-reliance and strength of character. 
She had no strength of character. She had a masterly intellect— 
a superb intelligence; but her nature was of that hot-house kind 
which is dependent on circumstance for its own condition—which 
cannot live in the cold shade of neglect and which must have 
the help of sympathy to live at all. Her letters echo and re-echo 
that one cry: “Give me sympathy ;” and are penetrated through 
and through with the hungry longing for love. Without sym- 
pathy from many her gifts of mind were of no avail; and tho 
love of one was essential to her very existence. As time went 
on adulation grew to be as essential as love; and as little as 
she could live without the personal companionship of a lover to 
minister to her needs and devote himself to her care, so little 
could she live without the adulation to which she had grown 
accustomed. Had Mr. Lewes been a different man—had he had 
one touch of delicacy of conscience, of sensitiveness of fibre—had 
he failed a hair’s breadth in his resolute determination to get what 
he wanted, to make the best job of life possible, and to play his part 
like the finished actor he was—she would not have had strength 
of character on her side to have taken the step she did. This 
step however was not so momentous in her unknown days as it 
would have been later, when she had come to her fame. Then, 
in all probability, she would not have taken it at all. But when 
they went away to Germany together, neither she nor Mr. Lewes 
gave up what the world calls social position, because the one had 
none to give up, and the other had lost what he once had; and 
both gained in personal advantage by the association. He hada 
helpmate whose intellect and its earnings were to his good; and 
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she had the devotion of a man whose love had in it that element 
of adoration and self-suppression which is dearest of all to a 
woman like George Eliot, at once jealous and dependent, de- 
manding exclusive devotion and needing incessant care—but 
ready to give all she had in return. This power of self- 
suppression for the sake of a woman had been already shown 
in Mr. Lewes’s conduct to his wife—the true history of which will 
never now be written. Falling in love with Marian Evans, he 
grew tired of the singular part he had voluntarily played for 
some years; and so swept the board clear. And through the 
twenty years of their union this self-suppression again was the 
main feature in this singular man’s contradictory career. His 
own works, his own fame, his own individuality were all merged 
in his companion’s; and his life was one long act of devotion to 
her and their joint interests—to making her as happy, and 
keeping her mind as tranquil, as her morbid temperament and 
frail health permitted ; protecting her from every annoyance— 
making himself the fender to keep her free from the slightest 
shock or abrasion—surrounding her with a certain halo of almost 
sacred mystery—keeping her in a state of almost regal ex- 
clusiveness—and employing all his histrionic powers to perfecting 
the mise en scene and the attitude to be taken on the boards. 
This devotion was a curious interlacing of selfishness and 
unselfishness. He made his own account by it, both pecuniarily 
and socially; but it shows the lovable side of the man as well as 
the more ignoble. It is however pure fiction to talk of this 
union as an act of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of Marian 
Evans for the sake of redeeming a wasted life—restoring a ruined 
home. Whatever had gone on within the four walls of that 
dislocated home, had gone on with Mr. Lewes’s express permission 
and sympathetic sanction; and the whole story was as well 
known to Miss Evans as to others. That sermon of eulogistic 
forgiveness of her own informal connection, preached on the text 
of this sublime self-sacrifice, which the world repeated at all 
street corners to the glory of George Eliot, was a sermon preached 
in the air. In the beginning of things the connection, which 
her fame exalted into an epic poem, was a very simple, natural, 
and commonplace arrangement between two people who loved 
each other and who could not marry by any law of any land. 
Afterwards all sorts of myths grew about the bond; and those 
respectabilities who crowded her drawing-room, yet did not like 
to countenance adultery to the world at ‘large, did their best to 
salve over their consciences by pretending that there had been 
some kind of ceremony which sanctified and redeemed the union. 
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They went so far as to say that the real wife was dead, that the 
whole affair had therefore been legalised, and that what had been 
at the first informal was now made straight and sure. That too 
was one of the fictions of the hour. 

This step—this life—would have ruined any one save herself ; but 
George Eliot, as we have said, was one of the most fortunate women 
on record. Everything worked for her good; and where others 
would have been crushed she came out with not so much as a 
scratch. She lived as his wife with a man whose name she bore, 
whose children called her mother, and whose wife, the mother of 
those children, was living almost within a stone’s throw of her own 
home. Yet she wrote the most eloquent defence of marriage in our 
language, and vaunted its sacredness and quasi-indissolubility in 
terms which would have satisfied a Roman Catholic. And, living 
thus, she was courted by the chief and most responsible men of the 
time, and by the best and most straitlaced women—those who 
would have denied to others every kind of relief from hopeless 
madness say, from moral brutality, or from that dissension born of 
incompatibility which destroys all the sweetness of life, and takes 
from it all its dignity. She was unorthodox and coquetted with 
various forms of unchristianised philosophy ; but she writes to a 
friend this comprehensive disclaimer which could sweep into its 
net an archbishop himself : 


“ Pray don’t ever ask me again not to rob a man of his religious belief, as 
if you thought my mind tended to such robbery. I have too profound a 
conviction of the efficacy that lies in all sincere faith, and the spiritual 
blight that comes with no-faith, to have any negative propagandism in me. 
In fact, I have very little sympathy with Freethinkers as a class, and have 
lost all interest in mere antagonism to religious doctrines. I care only to 
know, if possible, the lasting meaning that lies in all religious doctrines 
from the beginning till now.” 


She kept as her friends people of the most diverse opinions and 
those of the most pronounced views—with which she did not openly 
connect herself—and she offended no one. She had no passion 
of conviction, no aggressive flag of faith that carried her into 
battle and caused her to be pilloried by her opponents. Soft in 
speech and manner, full of sympathy and protoplastic quality— 
like an amceeba enveloping the mind and soul of another and 
drawing it out into herself—she had the most wonderful power of 
attracting love and keeping it. Plain in feature and singularly 
artificial in bearing, with what would have been in any one else 
an irritating slowness of speech and ponderosity of diction— 
a poseuse of colossal pretensions—she was loved by all men and 
passionately regarded by many. She might have changed her 
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partner when she would, during Mr. Lewes’s life-time; and if, 
after his death, she had not married Mr. Cross, she might have 
married others. Her good fortune accompanied her in her 
marriage as it had in her informal union. To the mere worldly 
reasoner on the ethics of social conduct it would seem that 
this marriage would have stultified her whole former career, 
and would have reduced again to concubinage that which, by 
dignity of attitude and depth of love, by the halo of success and 
the sanctifying touch of time, by the homage of the world and 
the countenance of respectability, had taken rank as a true 
marriage ; it would seem that she would have embodied the strange 
paradox of making her reputation as the mistress of one man and 
losing it as the wife of another. It was none of all this. People 
condoned the want of constancy and good taste which should have 
kept her in perpetual widowhood—which should have made her 
carry on to the grave the sacredness of her first mistake—as they 
had already condoned that mistake and created it into a virtue. 
And her marriage in less than a year and a half after the death 
of her life’s great love, with a man many years her junior, had 
nothing in it to her admirers of desecration nor of fatuity. 

The hot-house quality of her nature as well as other tempera- 
mental characteristics was shown in that marriage, and comes out 
in her letters of naive delight in her new possession. Old as she 
was, past sixty, she could not live without a lover, a husband. 
She had not strength to bear the burden of loss and loneliness, 
and she does not seem to have transformed into maternal 
affection the burning passion and wealth of love with which she 
was weighted. For all that, in one place she says: “The highest 
calling and election 7s to do without opium, and live through all 
our pain with conscious clear-eyed endeavour ”—she could not live 
through hers, poor soul! but took refuge in the opiate of another 
love to deaden her grief for that which she had lost. And the 
world, which had made an epic of her informal union with Mr. 
Lewes, now made an idyl of her marriage with Mr. Cross. 

When the glamour now round her name has a little faded away 
—when the charm of her personal intercourse has passed into 
tradition and the effulgence of her fame has become dimmed and 
lessened by time—then George Eliot’s Life and Works will take 
their proper place in history and literature. When no longer men, 
penetrated with admiration for her genius and love for her person, 
and eager to exalt her to the highest point of the highest kind of 
honour, quote Kant and the author of ‘Middlemarch’ as equals, 
support Mill by her authority, and pat Spinoza on the back by her 
hand—then the worth of her philosophy will be more fairly judged 
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than it can be now when the echo of those silver trumpets which 
so loudly proclaimed her glorious deserving still vibrates in the air. 
Then it will be seen and confessed that, in view of the great ethical 
teacher she posed for—to be accepted as she posed—in view of the 
weight she gave to moral responsibility and the example set by 
her action—her life was a contradiction; that, if her first works 
were mountains of light, her last were monuments of dulness ; and 
that her philosophy, more nebulous than concrete, matured no 
system, mastered no difficulties, and was neither distinctly con- 
structive on the one hand nor boldly negative on the other. She 
is full of large-lined, eloquent sayings which have the power of 
touching all hearts alike. When reduced to their essence they 
leave nothing that we can really hold. They are protoplasm 
without grit or fibre—chameleons, now green and now red 
according to the base on which they rest. What there was of 
noble in her intellect and powerful in her genius will live; but 
the inflation of the moment will collapse, and that portion of her 
fame which is factitious because it was personal will die with the 
men who created it. Her union with Mr. Lewes will be robbed 
of its exaggerated assumptions of holiness and sacrifice, and will 
be taken for what it was worth; but the thread which ran through 
the web of her life’s history will never be truly told—for those 
who know it keep silent, and those who do not know it would 
deny it if they were told. 
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A Perilous Secret. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Avutrnor or ‘It 1s NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND’ AND 
‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE,’ 





Cuarter XXIV. 


STRANGE COMPLICATIONS, 


Exert all the powers of your mind, and conceive, if you can, 
what that mother felt whose only son sickened, and, after racking 
her heart with hopes and fears, died before her eyes, and was 
placed in his coffin and carried to his rest. Yet One in the 
likeness of a man bade the bearers stand still, then with a touch 
made the coffin open, the dead come back, blooming with youth 
and health, and handed him to his mother. 

That picture no mortal mind can realise; but the effort will 
take you so far as this—you may imagine what Walter Clifford 
felt when, almost at the climax of despair, he received from that 
living tomb the good and beautiful creature who was the light of 
his eyes and the darling of his heart. 

How he gloated on her! How he murmured words of comfort 
and joy over her as the cage carried her and Hope and him up 
again into the blessed sunshine! And, there, what a burst of 
exultation and honest rapture received them ! 

Everybody was there. The news of Hope’s signal had been 
wired to the surface. An old, original telegraph had been set up 
by Colonel Clifford, and its arms set flying to tell him. That old 
campaigner was there with his spring break and mattrasses and 
an able physician. Bartley was there, pale and old, and trembling 
and crying. He fell on his knees before Hope and Grace. She 
drew back from him with repulsion ; but he cried out, “‘ No matter! 
no matter! They are saved! they are saved!” 

Walter carried her to his father and left Bartiey kneeling. 
Then he dashed back for Hope, who did not move, and found him 


. on his knees insensible. A piece of coal, driven by one of the 


men’s picks, had struck him on the temple. The gallant fellow 
had tried to hide his hurt with his handkerchief, but the handker- 
chief was soaked with blood, and the man, exhausted by hunger 
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violent emotions, and this last blow, felt neither his trouble nor 
his joy. He was lifted with tender pity into the break, and the 
blood stanched, and stimulants applied by the doctor. But Grace 
would have his head on her bosom and her hand in Walter’s. 
Fortunately, the doctor was no other than that physician who 
had attended Colonel Clifford in his dangerous attack of internal 
gout. We say fortunately, for patients who have endured 
extremities of hunger have to be treated with very great skill 
and caution. Gentle stimulants and mucilages must precede 
solid food, and but a little of anything be taken at a time. 
Doctor Garner began his treatment in the very break. The first 
spoonful of egg and brandy told upon Grace Hope. Her deport- 
ment had been strange. She had seemed confused at times, and 
now and then she would cast a look of infinite tenderness upon 
Walter, and then again she would knit her brow and seem utterly 
puzzled. 

But now she gave Walter a look that brought him nearer to 
her, and she said with a heavenly smile, “You love me best— 
better than the other.” Then she began to cry over her father. 

“ Better than the other,” said Walter aloud. “ What other?” 

‘“‘Be quiet,” said the doctor. ‘Do you really think her 
stomach can be empty for six days and her head be none the 
worse. Come, my dear, another spoonful. Good girl! Now let 
me look at you, Mr. Walter.” 

“Why, what is the matter with him?” said the Colonel. “EI 
never saw him look better in all my life.” 

“Indeed! Red spots on his cheek-bones, ditto on his temples, 
and his eyes glaring.” 

“ Excitement and happiness,” said Walter. 

The doctor took no notice of him. “He has been outraging 
Nature,” said he, “and she will have her revenge. We are not 
out of the wood yet, Colonel Clifford, and you had better put them 
all three under my command.” 

“T do, my good friend, I do,” said Colonel Clifford eagerly. 
“Tt is your department, and I don’t believe in two commanders.” 

They drew up at the great door of Clifford Hall. It seemed 
to open of itself, and there were all the servants drawn up in 
two lines. 

They all showed eager sympathy, but only John Baker and 
Mrs. Milton ventured to express it. ‘ God bless you all!” said 
Colonel Clifford. “ But it is our turn now. They are all in the 
doctor’s hands. My whole household, obey him to the letter. 
It is my order. Dr. Garner, this is Mrs. Milton, my housekeeper. 
You will find her a good lieutenant.” 
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“Mrs. Milton,” said the doctor sharply, “‘ warm baths in three 
rooms, and to bed with this lot. Carry Mr. Hope up; he is my 
first patient. Bring me eggs, milk, brandy, new port wine. 
Cook!” 

“Sie?” 

“Hammer three chickens to pieces with your rolling pin, and 
then mince them; then chuck them into a big pot with cold 
water, stew them an hour, and then boil them to a jelly, strain, 
and serve. Meantime, send up three slices of mutton, half raw; 
we will do a little chewing, not much.” 

The patients submitted like lambs; only Walter grumbled a 
little, but at last confessed to a headache and sudden weariness. 

- Julia Clifford took special charge of Grace Hope, the doctor of 
William Hope, and Colonel Clifford sat by Walter, congratulating, 
soothing, and encouraging him, until he began to doze. 


Doctor Garner’s estimate of his patients proved correct. Tho 
next day Walter was in a raging fever. 

Hope remained in a pitiable state of weakness, and Grace, who: 
in theory was.the weaker vessel, began to assist Julia in nursing 
them both. To be sure, she was all whipcord and steel beneath 
her delicate skin, and had always been active and temperate. And 
then she was much the youngest, and the constitutions of such 
women are anything but weak. Stillit was a most elastic recovery 
from a great shock. 

But the more her body recovered its strength and her brain its 
clearness, the more was her mind agitated and distressed. 

Her first horrible anxiety was for Walter’s life. The doctor 
showed no fear, but that might be his way. 

It was a raging fever, with all the varieties that make fever 
terrible to behold. He was never left without two attendants ; 
and as Hope was in no danger now, though pitiably weak and 
slowly convalescent, Grace was often one of Walter’s nurses. So 
was Julia Clifford. He sometimes recognised them for a little 
while, and filled their loving hearts with hope. But the next 
moment he was off into the world of illusions, and sometimes 
could not see them. Often he asked for Grace most piteously, 
when she was looking at him through her tears and trying hard 
to win him to her with her voice. On these occasions he always 
called her Mary. One unlucky day that Grace and Julia were his 
only attendants, he became very restless and wild, said he had 
committed a great crime, and the scaffold was being prepared for 
him. “Hark!” said he, “don’t you hear the workmen? Curse 
their hammers!—their eternal tip-tapping goes through my 
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brain. The scaffold! What would the old man say? A Clifford 
hung! Never! I'll save him and myself from that.” 

Then he sprang out of bed and made a rush at the window. It 
was open, unluckily, and he had actually got his knee through 
when Grace darted to him and seized him, screaming to Julia to 
help her. Julia did her best—especially in the way of screaming. 
Grace's muscle and resolution impeded the attempt no more; 
slowly, gradually, he got both knees upon the window-sill. But 
the delay was everything. In came a professional nurse. She 
flung her arms round Walter’s waist, and just hung back with 
all her weight. As she was heavy, though not corpulent, his 
more active strength became quite valueless ; weight and position 
defeated him hopelessly, and at last he sank exhausted into the 
nurse’s arms, and she and Grace carried him to bed like a child. 

Of course, when it was all over, half-a-dozen people came to 
the rescue. The women told what had happened; the doctor 
administered a soothing draught ; the patient became very quiet, 
then perspired a little, then went to sleep ; and the cheerful doctor 
declared that he would be all the better for what he called this 
little outbreak. But Grace sat there quivering for hours, and 
Colonel Clifford installed two new nurses that very evening. 
They were pensioners of his—soldiers who had been invalided 
from wounds, but had long recovered, and were neither of them 
much above forty. They had some experience, and proved admi- 
rable nurses—quiet—silent—vigilant as sentinels. 

That burst of delirium was the climax. Walter began to get 
better after that. But a long period of convalescence was before 
him ; and the doctor warned them that convalescence has its very 
serious dangers, and that they mnst be very careful, and above all 
not irritate nor even excite him. 

All this time the torments of another kind had been overpowered 
but never suppressed, in poor Grace’s mind ; and these now became 
greater as Walter's danger became less and less. 

What would be the end of all this? Here she was installed, to 
her amazement, in Clifford Hall as Walter’s wife, and treated, all 
of a sudden, with marked affection and respect by Colonel Clifford, 
who had hitherto seemed to abhor her. But it was all an 
illusion—the whole house of cards must come tumbling down 
some day. 

Some days before the event last described Hope had said to her: 

“My child, this is no place for you and me.” 

“No more it is, papa,” said Grace. ‘I know that too well.” 

“Then why did you let them bring us here?” 

“Papa,” said Grace, “I forgot all about that.” 
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“Forgot it!” 

“Tt seems incredible, does it not? But what I saw and felt 
thrust what I had only heard out of my mind. Oh, papa! you 
were insensible, poor dear; but if you had only seen Walter 
Clifford when he saved us! I took him for some giant miner. 
He seemed ever so much bigger than the gentleman I loved—ay, 
and I shall love him to my dying day, whether or not he has—— 
But when he sprang to my side, and took me with his bare, bleeding 
arms to his heart, that panted so, I thought his heart would 
burst, and mine, too, could I feel another woman between us ? 
All that might be true, but it was unreal. That he loved me, 
and had saved me, that was real. And when we sat together in 
the carriage, your poor bleeding head upon my bosom, and his 
hand grasping mine, and his sweet eyes beaming with love and 
joy, what could I realise, except my father’s danger and my 
husband’s mighty love? I was all present anxiety and present 
bliss. His sin and my alarms seemed hundreds of miles off, and 
doubtful. ’And even since I have been here, see how greater and 
nearer things have overpowered me. Your deadly weakness—you 
who were strong, poor dear—oh, let me kiss you, dear darling !— 
till you had saved your child—Walter’s terrible danger! Oh, 
my dear father, spare me! How can a poor, weak woman think 
of such different woes, and realise and suffer them all at once? 
Spare me, dear father, spare me! Let me see you stronger; let 
me see him safe; and then let us think of that other cruel thing, 
and what we ought to say to; Colonel Clifford, and what we ought 
to do, and where we are to go.” 

“My poor child,” said Hope faintly, with tears in his eyes, “I 
say no more. Take your own time.” 

Grace did not abuse this respite. So soon as the doctor declared 
Walter out of immediate danger, and indced safe, if cautiously 
treated, she returned of her own accord to the miserable subject 
that had been thrust aside. 

After some discussion, they both agreed that they must now 
confide their grief to Colonel Clifford, and must quit his home, 
and make him master of the situation and sole depositary of the 
terrible secret for a time. 

Hope wished to make the revelation, and spare his daughter 
that pain. She assented readily and thankfully. 

This was a woman’s first impulse—to put a man forward. 

But by-and-by she had one of her fits of hard thinking, and 
saw thet such a revelation ought not to be made by one straight- 
forward man to another, but with all a woman’s soothing ways. 
Besides, she had already discovered that the Colonel had a great 
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esteem and growing affection for her; and, in short, she felt that 
if the blow could be softened by anybody, it was by her. 

Her father objected that she would encounter a terrible trial, 
from which he could save her; but she entreated him, and he 
yielded to her entreaty, though against his judgment. 

When this was settled, nothing remained but to execute it. 

Then the woman came uppermost, and Grace procrastinated for 
one insufficient reason and another. 

However, at last she resolved that the very next day she would 
ask John Baker to get her a private interview with Colonel 
Clifford in his study. 

This resolution had not been long formed, when that very 
John Baker tapped at Mr. Hope’s door, and brought her a note 
from Colonel Clifford, asking her if she could favour him with a 
visit in his study. 

Grace said, “ Yes, Mr. Baker, I will come directly.” 

As soon as Baker was gone she began to bemoan her weak 
procrastination, and begged her father’s pardon for her pre- 
sumption in taking the matter out of his hands. ‘ You would 
not have put it off a day. Now, see what I haye done by my 
cowardice.” 

Hope did not see what she had done, and the quick-witted young 
lady, jumping at once at a conclusion, opened her eyes and 
said : 

“Why, don’t you see? Some other person has told him what 
it was so important he should hear first from me. Ah! it is the 
same gentleman that came and warned me. He has heard that 
we are actually married; for it is the talk of the place, and he 
told me she would punish him if he neglected her warning. Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“You go too fast, Grace, dear. Don’t run before trouble like 
that. Come, go to Colonel Clifford, and you will find it is 
nothing of the kind.” 

Grace shook her head grandly. Experience had given her 
faith in her own instincts, as people call them, though they are 
subtle reasonings, the steps of which are not put forward; and 
she went down to the study. 

“Grace, my dear,” said the Colonel, “J think I shall have a fit 
of the gout.” 

“Qh! no,” said Grace. “ We have trouble enough.” 

“It gets less every day, my dear; that is one comfort. But 
what I meant was that our poor invalids eclipse me entirely in 
your good graces. That is because you are a true woman, and an 
honour to your sex. But I should like to see a little more of 
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you. Well, all in good time. I didn’t send for you to tell you 
that. Sit down, my girl; it is a matter of business.” 

Grace sat down, keenly on her guard, though she did not show 
it in the least. Colonel Clifford resumed : 

“You may be sure that nothing has been near my heart for 
some time but your danger and my dear son’s. Still, I owe some- 
thing to other sufferers, and the poor widows whose husbands 
have perished in that mine have cried to me for vengeance on the 
person who bribed that Burnley. I am a magistrate, too, and 
duty must never be neglected. I have got detectives about, and 
I have offered five hundred guineas reward for the discovery of 
the villain. One Jim Davies described him to me, and I put the 
description on the placard and in the papers. But now I learn 
that Davies’s description is all second-hand. He had it from you. 
Now, I must tell you that a description at second-hand always 
misses some part or other. As a magistrate, I never encourage 
Jack to tell me what Jill says when I can get hold of Jill. You 
are Jill, my dear, so now please verify Jack’s description or 
correct it. However, the best way will be to give me your own 
description before I read you his.” 

“T will,” said Grace, very much relieved. “Well, then, he 
was a man not over forty; thin, and with bony fingers; an 
enormous gold ring on the little finger of his right hand. He 
wore a suit of tweed, all one colour, rather tight, and a vulgar 
neck-handkerchief almost crimson. He had a face like a corpse, 
and very thin lips. But the most remarkable things were his 
eyes and his eyebrows. His eyes were never still, and his brows 
were very black and not shaped like other people’s; they were 
neither straight, like Julia Clifford’s, for instance, nor arched like 
Walter’s—that is to say, they were arched, but all on one side, 
Each brow began quite high up on the temple, and then came 
down in a slanting drop to the bridge of the nose, and lower than 
the bridge. There, if you will give me a pencil, I will draw you 
one of his eyebrows in a minute.” 

She drew the eyebrow with masterly ease and rapidity. 

“Why, that is the eyebrow of Mephistopheles.” 

“And so it is,” said Grace naively. “No wonder it did not 
seem human to me.” 

“T am sorry to say it is human. You can see it in every 
convict gaol. But,” said he, “ how came this villain to sit to you 
for his portrait?” 

“He did not, sir. But when he was struggling with me to 
keep me from rescuing my father——” 

“What! Did the ruffian lay hands on you?” 
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“That he did, and so did Mr, Bartley. But the villain was the 
leader of it all; and whilst he was struggling with me 2 

“You were taking stock of him? Well, they talk of a 
Jew’s eye; give me a woman’s. My dear, the second-hand de- 
scription is not worth a button. I must write fresh notices from 
yours, and above all instruct the detectives. You have given me 
information that will lead to that man’s capture. As for the gold 
ring and tweed suit, they disappeared into space when my placard 
went up, you may be sure of that, and a felon can paint his face. 
But his eyes and eyebrows will do him. They are the mark of a 
gaol-bird. I am a visiting justice, and have often noticed the 
peculiarity. Draw me his eyebrows, and we will photograph 
them in Derby, and my detectives shall send copies to Scotland 
Yard and all the convict prisons. We'll have him.” 

The Colonel paused suddenly in his triumphant prediction, and 
said, “But what was that you let fall about Bartley? He was 
no party to this foul crime. Why, he has worked night and day 
to save you and Hope. Indeed, you both owe your lives to 
him.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes. He set the men on to save you within ten minutes of 
the explosion. He bought rope by the mile, and great iron 
buckets to carry up the débris that was heaped up between you 
and the working party. He raved about the pit day and night, 
lamenting his daughter and his friend; and why I say he saved 
you, *twas he who advised Walter. I had this from Walter 
himself before his fever came on. He advised and implored him 
not to attempt to clear the whole shaft, but to pick sideways into 
the mine twenty feet from the ground. He told Walter that he 
never really slept at night, and in his dreams saw you in a part 
of the mine he calls the hall. Now, Walter says that but for this 
advice they would have been two days more getting to you.” 

“We should have been dead,” said Grace gravely. Then she 
reflected. 

“Colonel Clifford,” said she, “I listened to that villain and 
Mr. Bartley planning my father’s destruction. Certainly, every 
word Mr. Bartley said was against it. He spoke of it with 
horror. Yet somehow or other that wretched man obtained from 
him an order to send the man Burnley down the mine, and what 
will you think when I tell you that he assisted the villain to 
hinder me from going to the mine?” Then she told him the 
whole scene, and how they shut her up in the house, and she had 
to go down a curtain and burst through a quickset-hedge. But 
all the time she was thinking of Walter’s bigamy and how she 
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was to reveal it; and she related her exploits in such a cold, 
languid manner, that it was hardly possible to believe them. 

Colonel Clifford could not help saying, “My dear, you have 
had a great shock, and you have dreamt all this. Certainly you 
are a fine girl, and broad-shouldered. I admire that in man or 
woman ; but you are so delicate, so refined, so gentle.” 

Grace blushed and said languidly, “For all that, I am an 
athlete.” 

“ An athlete, child!” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Bartley took care of that. He would never let 
me wear a corset, and for years he would make me do calisthenics 
under a master.” 

“ Calisthenics ?” 

“That is a fine word for gymnastics.” Then, with a double 
dose of languor, “I can go up a loose rope forty feet, so it was 
nothing to me to come down one. The hedge was the worst 
thing; but my father was in danger and my blood was up.” 
She turned suddenly on the Colonel with a flash of animation : 
“You used to keep racehorses, Walter told me.” The Colonel 
stared at this sudden turn. 

“That I did,” said he, “and a pretty penny they cost me.” 

“Well, sir, is not a racehorse a poor mincing thing until her 
blood gets up galloping ?” 

“ By Jove! you are right,” said he, “ she steps like a cat upon 
hot bricks. But the comparison is not needed. Whatever state- 
ment Mrs. Walter Clifford makes to me seriously is gospel to me, 
who already know enough of her to respect her lightest word. 
Pray grant me this much, that Bartley is a true penitent, for I 
have proof of it in this drawer. I'll show it you.” 

“No, no, please not,” said Grace, in no little agitation. “ Let 
me take your word for that, as you have taken mine. Oh, sir, he 
is nothing to me compared with what I thought you wished to 
say to me. But it is I who must find the courage to say things 
that would wound you and me still more. Colonel Clifford, pray 
do not be angry with me till you know all, but indeed your house 
is not the place for my father or for me.” 

“Why not, madam,” said the Colonel stiffly, “since you are 
my daughter-in-law ?” 

She did not reply. 

“Ah!” said he, colouring high and rising from his chair. 
He began to walk the room in some agitation. ‘“ You are right,” 
said he; “I once affronted you cruelly, unpardonably. Still, 
pray consider that you passed for Bartley’s daughter; that was 
my objection to you, and then I did not know your character. 
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But when I saw you come out, pale and resolved to sacrifice 
yourself to justice and another woman, that converted me at once. 
Ask Julia what I said about you.” 

“T must interrupt you,” said Grace. “I cannot let such a 
man as you excuse yourself to a girl of nineteen, who has nothing 
but reverence for you, and wouid love you if she dared.” 

“Then all I can say is that you are very mysterious, my dear, 
and I wish you would speak out.” 

“T shall speak out soon enough,” said Grace solemnly, “ now 
I have begun. Colonel Clifford, you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with. No more have I, for that matter. Yet we must 
both suffer.” She hesitated a moment, and then said firmly, 
“You do me the honour to approve my conduct in that dreadful 
situation. Did you hear all that passed ¢ ?—did you take notice of 
all I said?” 

“T did,” said Colonel Clifford. “I shall never forget that 
scene, nor the distress nor the fortitude of her I am proud to call 
my daughter.” 

Grace put her hands before her face at these kind words, and 
he saw the tears trickle between her white fingers. He began to 
wonder and to feel uneasy. But the brave girl shook off her 
tears, and manned herself, if we may use such an expression. 

“Then, sir,” said she, slowly and emphatically, though quietly, 
“did you not think it strange that I should say to my father, 
‘I don’t know’? He asked me before you all, ‘ Are you a wife?’ 
Twice I said to my father—to him I thought was my father— 
‘I don’t know.’ Can you account for that, sir?” 

The Colonel replied, “I was so unable to account for it that I 
took Julia Clifford’s opinion on it directly, as we were going home.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“Oh, she said it was plain enough. The fellow had forbidden 
you to own the marriage, and you were an obedient wife; and, 
like women in general, strong against other people, but weak 
against one.” 

“So that is a woman’s reading of a woman,” said Grace. “She 
will sacrifice her honour and her father’s respect, and court the 
world’s contempt and sully herself for life to suit the convenience 
of a husband for a few hours. My love is great, but it is not 
slavish nor silly. Do you think, sir, that I doubted for one 
moment Walter Clifford would own me when he came home and 
heard what I had suffered? Did I think him so unworthy of my 
love as to leave me under that stigma? Hardly. Then why 

should I blacken Mrs. Walter Clifford for an afternoon, just to be 
unblackened at night ?” 
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“This is good sense,” said the Colonel, “and the thing is a 
mystery. Can you solve it?” 

“ You may be sure I can, and—woe is me—I must.” 

She hung her head, and her hands worked convulsively. 

“Sir,” said she, after a pause, “suppose I could not fell the 
truth to all those people without subjecting the man I loved— 
and I love him now dearer than ever—to a terrible punishment 
for a mere folly done years ago, which now has become something 
much worse than folly; but how? Through his unhappy love 
for me.” 

“These are dark words,” said the Colonel. “How am I to 
understand them ?” 

“Dark as they are,” said Grace, “do they not explain my 
conduct in that bitter trial better than Julia Clifford’s guesses do 
—better than anything that has occurred since? ” 

“Mrs. Walter Clifford,” said the Colonel with a certain awe, 
“T see there is something very grave here, and that it affects 
my son. I begin to know you. You waited till he was out of 
danger; but now you do me the honour to confide something to 
me which the world will not drag out of you. So beit. Lama 
man and a soldier. I have faced cavalry, and I can face the 
truth. What is it?” 

“Colonel Clifford,” said Grace, trembling like a leaf, “the truth 
will cut you to the heart, and will most likely kill me. Now that 
I have gone so far, you may well say,‘ Tell it me;’ but the 
words, once passed my lips, can never be recalled. Oh, what 
shall ldo? What shall I do?” 

The struggle overpowered her, and almost for the first time in 
her life she turned half faint and yet hysterical, and such was 
her condition that the brave Colonel was downright alarmed and 
rang hastily for his people. He committed her to the charge of 
Mrs. Milton. It seemed cruel to demand any further explanation 
from her just then; so brave a girl, who had gone so far with 
him, would be sure to tell him sooner or later. Meantime, he sat 
sombre and agitated, oppressed by a strange sense of awe and 
mystery and vague misgiving. Whilst he brooded thus, a foot- 
man brought him a card upon a salver: “The Reverend Alleyn 
Meredith.” “Do I know this gentleman ?” said the Colonel. 

“T think not, sir,” said the footman. 

“ What is he like?” 

“Like a beneficed clergyman, sir.” 

Colonel Clifford was not in the humour for company ; but it 
was not his habit to say, “ Not at home,” when he was at home; 
and, being a magistrate, he never knew, when a stranger sent in 
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his card, that it might not be his duty to see him; so he told the 
footman to say, “that he was in point of fact engaged, but was at 
this gentleman’s service for a few minutes.” 

The footman retired and promptly ushered in a clergyman, who 
seemed the model of an archdeacon or a wealthy rector. Sleek 
and plump without corpulence, neat boots, clothes black and 
glossy, waistcoat up to the throat, neat black gloves, a snowy tie, 
a face shaven like an egg, hair and eyebrows grizzled, cheeks 
rubicund, but not empurpled, as one who drank only his pint of 
port, but drunk it seven days in the week. 

Nevertheless, between you and us, this sleek, rosy personage, 
archdeacon or rural dean down to the ground, was Leonard 
Monckton padded to the nine, and tinted as artistically as any 
canvas in the world. 


The first visit Monckton had paid to this neighbourhood was to 
the mine. He knew that was a dangerous visit, so he came at 
night, as a decrepit old man. He very soon saw two things which 
discouraged further visits. One was a placard, describing his 
crime in a few words, and also his person and clothes, and offering 
500 guineas reward. As his pallor was specified, he retired for a 
minute behind a tent, and emerged the colour of mahogany ; 
he then pursued his observations, and in due course fell in with 
the second warning. This was the body of a man lying upon the 
slack at the pit-mouth. The slack, not having been added to for 
many days, was glowing very hot, and fired during the night. 
The body he recognised immediately, for the white face stared at 
him; it was Ben Burnley undergoing cremation. To this the 
vindictive miners had condemned him; they had sat on his body, 
and passed a resolution, and sworn he should not have Christian 
burial, so they managed to hide his corpse till the slack got low, 
and then they brought him up at night and chucked him like a 
dog on to the smouldering coal ; one-half of him was charred away 
when Monckton found him, but his face was yet untouched. 
Two sturdy miners wulked to and fro as sentinels, armed with 
hammers, and firmly resolved that neither law nor gospel should 
interfere with this horrible example. 

Even Monckton, the man of iron nerves, started back with a 
ery of dismay at the sight and the smell. 

One of the miners broke into a hoarse, uneasy laugh. “ Yow 
needn't to skirl, old man,” he cried. ‘“Yon’s not a man; he’s 
nobbut a murderer. He’s fired t’ mine, and made widows and 
orphans by t’ score.” ‘‘ Ay,” said the other, ‘“‘ but there’s a worse 
villain behoind, that found t’ brass for t’ job and tempted this 
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one. We'll catch him yet; ah, then, we'll not trouble judge nor 
jury, nor hangman neether.” 

“The wretches!” said Monckton. ‘“ What! firea mine! No 
punishment is enough for them.” With this sentiment he retired, 
and never went near the mine again. He wired for a pal of his, 
and established him at the Dun Cow. These two were in constant 
communication. Monckton’s friend was a very clever gossip, and 
knew how to question without seeming curious, and the gossiping 
landlady helped him. So between them Monckton heard that 
Walter was down with a fever, and not expected to live, and that 
Hope was confined to his bed and believed to be sinking. 
Encouraged by this state of things, Monckton made many artful 
preparations, and resolved to levy a contribution upon Colonel 
Clifford. 

At this period of his manwuvres, Fortune certainly befriended 
him wonderfully ; he found Colonel Clifford alone, and likely to 
be alone; and at the same time prepared by Grace Clifford’s half 


revelation and violent agitation to believe the artful tale this 
villain came to tell him. 


Cuarter XXYV. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Monckton, during his long imprisonment at Dartmoor, came 
under many chaplains, and he was popular with them all; 
because, when they inquired into the state of his soul, he repre- 
sented it as humble, penitent, and purified. Two of these gentle- 
men were High Church, and he noticed their peculiarities: one 
was a certain half-musical monotony in speaking, which might 
be called by a severe critic sing-song. Perhaps they thought the 
intoning of the service in a cathedral could be transferred with 
advantage to conversation. 

So now, to be strictly in character, this personage not only 
dressed High Church, but threw a sweet musical monotony into 
the communication he made to Colonel Clifford. 

And if the reader will compare this, his method of speaking, 
with the matter of his discourse, he will be sensible of a singular 
contrast. 

After the first introduction, Monckton intoned very gently that 
he had a communication to make on the part of a lady, which was 
painful to him, and would be painful to Colonel Clifford ; but, at all 
events, it was confidential, and, if the Colonel thought proper 
would go no farther. 


“T think, sir, you have a son whose name is Walter?” 
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“T have a son, and his name is Walter,” said the Colonel 
stiffly. 

“T think, sir,” said musical Monckton, “ that he left your house 
about fourteen years ago, and you lost sight of him for a time?” 

“ That is so, sir.” 

“He entered the service of a Mr. Robert Bartley as a merchant's 
clerk.” 

“ T doubt that, sir.” 

“T fear, sir,” sighed Monckton musically, “that is not the only 
thing he did which has been withheld from you. He married a 
lady called Lucy Monckton.” 

“Who told you that?” cried the Colonel. “It’s a lie!” 

“T am afraid not,” said the meek and tuneful ecclesiastic. “I 
am acquainted with the lady, a most respectable person, and she 
has shown me the certificate of marriage.” 

“The certificate of marriage!” cried the Colonel, all aghast. 

“Yes, sir, and this is not the first time I have given this infor- 
mation in confidence. Mrs. Walter Clifford, who is a kind-hearted 
woman, and has long ceased to suffer bitterly from her husband’s 
desertion, requested me to warn a young lady whose name was 
Miss Mary Bartley of this fact. I did so, and showed her the certi- 
ficate ; she was very much distressed, and no wonder, for she was 
reported to be engaged to Mr. Walter Clifford; but I explained 
to Miss Bartley that there was no jealousy, hostility, or bitterness 
in the matter; the only object was to save her from being 
betrayed into an illegal act, and one that would bring ruin upon 
herself and a severe penalty upon Mr. Walter Clifford.” 

Colonel Clifford turned very pale, but he merely said in a 
hoarse voice, “ Go on, sir.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Monckton, “I thought the matter was at an 
end, and, having discharged a commission which was very 
unpleasant to me, I had at all events saved an innocent girl from 
tempting Mr. Walter Clifford to his destruction and ruining 
herself. I say, I thought and hoped so. But it seems now that 
the young lady has defied the warning, and has married your son 
after all. Mrs. Walter Clifford has heard of it in Derby, and she 
is naturally surprised, and I am afraid she is now somewhat 
incensed.” 

“Before we go any further, sir,” said Colonel Clifford, ‘1 
should like to see the certificate you say you showed to Miss 
Bartley.” 

“JT did, sir,” said Monckton, “ and here it is, that is to say, an 
attested copy; but, of course sooner or later you will examine the 
original.” 
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Colonel Clifford took the paper with a firm hand, and examined 
it closely. ‘Have you any objection to my taking a copy of 
this ?” said he keenly. 

“Of course not,” said Monckton; “indeed, I don’t see why I 
should not leave this document with you : it will be in honourable 
hands.” 

The Colonel bowed. Then he examined the document. 

“T see, sir,” said he, “the witness is William Hope. May I ask 
if you know this William Hope ? ” 

“TI was not present at the wedding, sir,” said Monckton, “so I 
can say nothing about the matter from my own knowledge ; but, 
if you please, I will ask the lady.” 

“Why didn’t she come herself instead of sending you?” asked 
the Colonel distrustfully. 

“That's just what I asked her; and she said she had not the 
heart nor the courage to come herself. I believe she thought, as 
I was a clergyman and not directly interested, I might be more 
calm than she could be, and give a little less pain.” 

“That's all stuff. If she is afraid to come herself, she knows 
it’s an abominable falsehood. Bring her here with whatever 
evidence she has got that this Walter Clifford is my son, and then 
we will go into this matter seriously.” 

Monckton was equal to the occasion. 

“You are right, sir,” said he. “And what business has she to 
put me forward as evidence of a transaction I never witnessed? I 
shall tell her you expect to see her, and that it is her duty to 
clear up the affair in person, Suppose it should be another Mr. 
Walter Clifford, after all, When shall I bring her, supposing I 
have sufficient influence ?” 

“Bring her to-morrow, as early as you can.” 

“Well, you know, ladies are not early risers ; will twelve o’clock 
do?” 

“Twelve o'clock to-morrow, sir,” said the Colonel. 

The sham parson took his leave, and drove away in a well- 
appointed carriage and pair. For we must inform the reader 
that he had written to Mr. Middleton for another £100, not much 
expecting to get it, and that it had come down by return of post 
in a draft on a bank in Derby. 


Stout Colonel Clifford was now a very unhappy man. The soul 
of honour himself, he could not fully believe that his own son had 
been guilty of perfidy and crime. But how could he escape doubts, 
and very grave doubts too? The communication was made by a 
gentleman who did not seem really to know more about it than 
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he had been told; but then he was a clergyman, with no appear- 
ance of heat or partiality. He had been easily convinced that the 
lady herself ought to have come and said more about it, and had 
left an attested copy of the certificate in his (Colonel Clifford’s) 
hands, with a sort of simplicity that looked like one gentleman 
dealing with another. One thing, however, puzzled him sore in 
this certificate—the witness being William Hope. William Hope 
was not a very uncommon name, but still, somehow, that one and 
the same document should contain the names of Walter Clifford 
and William Hope roused a suspicion in his mind that this 
witness was the William Hope lying in his own house, so weak 
and ill that he did not like to go to him, and enter upon such a 
terrible discussion as this. He sent for Mrs. Milton, and asked 
her if Mrs. Walter Clifford was quite recovered. 

Mrs. Milton reported she was quite well and reading to her father. 
The Colonel went upstairs and beckoned her out. 

“My child,” said he, “I am sorry to renew an agitating subject ; 
but you are a good girl, and a brave girl, and you mean to confide 
in me sooner or later. Can you pity the agitation and distress 
of a father, who for the first time is compelled to doubt his son’s 
honour ?” 

“T can,” said Grace. “Ah, something has happened since we 
parted ; somebody has told you. That man with a certificate?” 

“What, then,” said the Colonel, “is it really true? Did he 
really show you that certificate ?” 

“ He did.” 

“And warned you not to marry Walter?” 

“He did, and told me Walter would be put into prison if I did, 
and would die in prison, for a gentleman cannot live there 
now-a-days. Oh, sir, don’t let anybody know but you and me 
and my father. He won’t hurt him for my sake; he has wronged 
me cruelly, but I'll be torn to pieces before I'll own my marriage 
and throw him into a dungeon.” 

“Come to my arms, you pearl of goodness, and nobility, and 
unselfish love!” cried Colonel Clifford. ‘“ How can I ever part 
with you now Iknow you? There, don’t let us despair ; let’s fight 
to the last. I have one question to submit to you. Of course, 
you examined the certificate very carefully.” 

“‘T saw enough to break my heart. I saw that on a certain day, 
many years ago, one Lucy Monckton had married Walter Clifford.” 

“ And who witnessed the marriage ?” asked the Colonel, eyeing 
her keenly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Grace. “When I came to 
Walter Clifford, everything swam before my eyes; it was all I 
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could do to keep from fainting away. I tottered into my father’s 
study, and, as soon as I came to myself, what had I to do?— 
Why, to creep out again with my broken heart, and face such 
insults—Ah! it is a wonder I did not fall dead at their feet.” 

“My poor girl,” said Colonel Clifford. Then he reflected a 
moment. “Have you the courage to read that document again, 
and to observe in particular who witnessed it?” 

“T have,” said a 

He handed it her. She took it and held it in both hands, 
though they trembled. 

“ Who is the witness?” 


“The witness,” said Grace, “is William Hope.” 
* * * *“ * 


“Ts that your father?” 

“ It’s my father’s name,” said Grace, beginning to turn her eyes 
inwards and think very hard. 

“ But is it your father, do you think ?” 

“No, sir, it is not.” 

“Was he in that part of the world at the time? Did he know 
Bartley? The clergyman who brought me this certificate——” 

“The clergyman !” 

“Yes, my dear, it was a clergyman, apparently a rector, and he 
told me——” 

“ Are you sure he was a clergyman?” 

“Quite sure; he had a white tie, a broad-brimmed hat—a 
clergyman all over; don’t go off on that. Did your father and 
my son know each other in Hull?” 

“That they did. You are right,” said Grace. “This witness 
was my father; see that now. But if so— Don’t speak to me, 
don’t touch me; let me think—there is something hidden here ;”’ 
and Mrs. Walter Clifford showed her father-in-law that which we 
have seen in her more than once, but it was quite new and 
surprising to Colonel Clifford. There she stood, her arms folded, 
her eyes turned inward ; her every feature, and even her body, 
seemed to think. The result came out like lightning from a cloud. 

“Tt’s all a falsehood,” said she. 

“A falsehood ?” said Colonel Clifford. 

“Yes, a falsehood upon the face of it. My father witnessed 
this marriage, and therefore, if the bridegroom had been our 
Walter, he would never have allowed our Walter to court me, for 
he knew of our courtship all along, and never once disapproved 
of it.” 

“Then do you think it is a mistake?” said the Colonel 
eagerly ? 


* 
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“No, I do not,” said Grace. “I think it is an imposture. 
This man was not a clergyman when he brought me the certi- 
ficate ; he was a man of business, a plain tradesman, a man of the 
world ; he had a coloured necktie and some rather tawdry chains. 

“ Did he speak in a kind of sing-song ?” 

“Not at all; his voice was clear and cutting, only he softened 
it down once or twice, out of what I took for good feeling at the 
time. He’s an impostor and a villain. Dear sir, don’t agitate 
poor Walter nor my dear father with this vile thing” (she handed 
him back the certificate). ‘It has been a knife to both our 
hearts; we have suffered together, you and I, and let us get to 
the bottom of it together.” 

“We shall soon do that,” said the Colonel, “for he is coming 
here to-morrow again.” 

All the better.” 

“ With the lady.” 

“What lady?” 

“The lady that calls herself Mrs. Walter Clifford.” 

“Indeed!” said Grace, taken quite aback. “They must be 
very bold.” 

“Qh, for that matter,” said the Colonel, “I insisted upon it; 
the man seemed to know nothing but from mere hearsay. He 
knew nothing about William Hope, the witness, so I told him he 
must bring the woman; and, to be just to the man, he seemed 
to think so too, and that she ought to do her own business.” 

“She will not come,” said Grace, rather contemptuously. “He 
was obliged to say she would, just to put a face upon it. To- 
morrow he'll bring an excuse instead of her. Then have your 
detectives about, for he is a villain ; and, dear sir, please receive 
him in the drawing-room; then I will find some way to get a 
sight of him myself.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the Colonel. “I begin to think with 
you. At all events, if the lady does not come, I shall hope it is 
all an imposture or a mistake.” 

With this understanding they parted, and waited in anxiety 
for the morrow, but now their anxiety was chequered with hope. 


To-morrow bade fair to be a busy day. Colonel Clifford, little 
dreaming the condition to which his son and his guest would be 
reduced, had invited John Davies and the rescuing parties to 
feast in tents on his own lawn, and drink his home-brewed beer, 
and they were to bring with them such of the rescued miners as 
might be in a condition to feast and drink copiously. When he 
found that neither Hope nor his son could join these festivities he 
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was very sorry he had named so early a day; but he was so 
punctilious and precise, that he could not make up his mind to 
change one day for another. So a great confectioner at Derby, 
who sent out feasts, was charged with the affair, and the Colonel’s 
own kitchen was at his service too. That was not all. Bartley 
was coming to do business. This had been preceded by a letter 
which Colonel Clifford, it may be remembered, had offered to show 
Grace Clifford. The letter was thus worded : 


“ CoLtonEL Cuurrorp,—A penitent man begs humbly to approach 
you, and offer what compensation is in his power. I desire to pay 
immediately to Walter Clifford the sum of £20,000 I have so 
long robbed him of, with five per cent. interest for the use of it. 
It has brought me far more than that in money, but money, I now 
find, is not happiness. 

“The mine in which my friend has so nearly been destroyed 
and his daughter, who now, too late, I find is the only creature in 
the world I love—that mine is now odious to me. I desire by 
deed to hand it over to Hope and yourself, upon condition that 
you follow the seams wherever they go, and that you give me such 
a share of the profits during my lifetime as you think I deserve 
for my enterprise. This for my life only, since I shall leave all I 
have in the world to that dear child who will now be your 
daughter, and perhaps never deign again to look upon the erring 
man who writes these lines. 

“TI should like, if you please, to retain the farm, or, at all 
events, a hundred acres round about the house, to turn into 
orchards and gardens, so that I may have some employment, far 
from trade and its temptations, for the remainder of my days.” 


In consequence of this letter a deed was drawn and engrossed, 
and Bartley had written to say he would come to Clifford Hall 
and sign it, and have it witnessed and delivered. 

About nine o’clock in the evening one of the detectives called 
on Colonel Clifford to make a private communication. His mate 
had spotted a swell mobsman, rather a famous character, with the 
usual number of aliases, but known to the force as Mark Waddy ; 
he was at the Dun Cow, and, possessing the gift of the gab in a 
superlative degree, had made himself extremely popular. They 
had both watched him pretty closely, but he seemed not to be 
there for a job, but only on the talking lay, probably soliciting 
information for some gang of thieves or other. He had been seen 
to exchange a hasty word with a clergyman, but as Mark Waddy’s 
acquaintances were not amongst the clergy, that would certainly 
be some pal that was in some thing or other with him. 
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“ What a shrewd girl that must be! ” said the Colonel. 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel,” said the man, not seeing the 
relevancy of this observation. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the Colonel, “only I expect a visit to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock from a doubtful clergyman ; just hang 
about the lawn, on the chance of my giving you a signal.” 

Thus, while Monckton was mounting his batteries, his victims 
were preparing defences in a sort of general way, though they did 
not see their way so clear as the enemy did. 

Colonel Clifford’s drawing-room was a magnificent room, fifty 
feet long and thirty feet wide. A number of French windows 
opened on to a noble balcony, with three short flights of stone 
steps leading down to the lawn. The central steps were broad, 
the side steps narrow. There were four entrances to it: two by 
double doors, and two by heavily-curtained apertures, leading to 
little subsidiary rooms. 

At twelve o’clock next day, what with the burst of colour from 
the potted flowers on the balcony, the white tents, and the flags 
and streamers, and a clear, sunshiny day gilding it all, the room 
looked a “palace of pleasure,” and no stranger peeping in could 
have dreamed that it was the abode of care, and about to be 
visited by gloomy Penitence and incurable Fraud. 

The first to arrive was Bartley with a witness. He was 
received kindly by Colonel Clifford, and ushered into a small room. 

He wanted another witness, so John Baker was sent for, and 
Bartley and he were closeted together, reading the deed, &c., 
when a footman brought in a card, “The Reverend Alleyn 
Meredith,” and written underneath with a pencil, in a female 
hand, “ Mrs. Walter Clifford.” 

“ Admit them,” said the Colonel firmly. 

At this moment, Grace, who had heard the carriage drive up to 
the door, peeped in through one of the heavy curtains we have 
montioned. 

“Has she actually come ?” said she. 

“She has indeed,” said the Colonel, looking very grave. “ Will 
you stay and receive her?” 

“Oh, no,” said Grace, horrified; “but I'll take a good look at 
her through this curtain. I have made a little hole on purpose.” 
Then she slipped into the little room and drew the curtain. 

The servant opened the door, and the false rector walked in, 
supporting on his arm a dark woman, still very beautiful—very 
plainly dressed, but well dressed; agitated, yet self-possessed. 

“Be seated, madam,” said the Colonel. After a reasonable 
pause he began to question her : 
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“You were married on the eleventh day of June, 1861, to a 
gentleman of the name of Walter Clifford ?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“ May I ask how long you lived with him ?” 

The lady buried her face in her hands. The question took her 
by surprise, and this was a woman’s artifice to gain time, and 
answer cleverly. 

But the ingenious Monckton gave it a happy turn. “Poor 
thing! poor thing!” said he. 

“He left me the next day,” said Lucy, “and I have never seen 
him since.” 

Here Monckton interposed ; he fancied he had seen the curtain 
move. “Excuse me,” said he, “I think there is somebody listen- 
ing!” and he went swiftly and put his head through the curtain. 
But the room was empty; for meantime Grace was so surprised 
by the lady’s arrival, by her beauty, which might well have 
tempted any man, and by her air of respectability, that she 
changed her tactics directly, and she was gone to her father for 
advice and information in spite of her previous determination not 
to worry him in his present condition. What he said to her can 
be briefly told elsewhere; what he ordered her to do was to return 
and watch the man, and not the woman. 

During Lucy’s hesitation, which was somewhat long, a clergy- 
man came to the window, looked in, and promptly retired, seeing 
the Colonel had company. This, however, was only a modest 
curate, alias a detective. He saw in half a moment that this 
must be Mark Waddy’s pal; but as the police like to go their own 
way, he would not watch the lawn himself, but asked Jim Davies, 
with whom he had made acquaintance, to keep an eye upon that 
with his fellows, for there was a gaol-bird in the house. Then he 
went round to the front door, by which he felt sure his bird would 
make his exit. He had no earthly right to capture this eccle- 
siastic, but he was prepared, if the Colonel, who was a magistrate, 
gave him the order, and not without. 

But we are interrupting Colonel Clifford’s interrogatories. 

“Madam, what makes you think this disloyal person was my 
son ? ” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know,” said the lady, and looking around 
the room with some signs of distress. “I begin to hope it was 
not your son. He was a tall young man, almost as tall as your- 
self. He was very handsome, with brown hair and brown eyes, 
and seemed incapable of deceit.” 

“Have you any letters of his?” asked the Colonel. 

“Thad a great many, sir,” said she, “ but I have not kept them all.” 
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“ Have you one ?” said the Colonel sternly. 

“Oh yes, sir,” said Lucy; “I think I must have nearer twenty; 
but what good will they be?” said she, affecting simplicity. 

“Why, my dear madam,” said Monckton, “Colonel Clifford is 
quite right; the handwriting may ‘not tell you anything, but 
surely his own father knows it. I think he is offering you a very 
fair test. I must tell you plainly that, if you don’t produce the 
letters you say you possess, I shall regret having put myself 
forward in this matter at all.” 

“Gently, sir,’ said the Colonel; “she has not refused to 
produce them.” 

Lucy put her hand into her pocket and drew out a-packet of 
letters ; but she hesitated, and looked timidly at Monckton, after 
his late severity. “Am I bound to part with them?” 

“Certainly not,” said Monckton, “but you can surely trust them 
for a minute to such a man as Colonel Clifford. Iam of opinion,” 
said he, “that since you cannot be confronted with this gentle- 
man’s son (though that is no fault of yours), these letters (by- 
the-bye, it would have been as well to have shown them to me) 
ought now at once to be submitted to Colonel Clifford, that he 
may examine both the contents and the handwriting; then he 
will know whether it is his son or not, and probably, as you are fair 
with him, he will be fair with you and tell you the truth.” 

Colonel Clifford took the letters and ran his eye hastily over 
two or three; they were filled with the ardent protestations of 
youth, and a love that evidently looked towards matrimony, and 
they were written and signed in a handwriting he knew as well 
as his own. 

He said solemnly, “ These letters are written and were sent to 
Miss Lucy Monckton by my son, Walter Clifford.” Then, almost 
for the first time in his life, he broke down, and said, “God forgive 
him; God help him,and me! The honour of the Cliffords is an 
empty sound.” 

Lucy Monckton rose from her chair in genuine agitation. Her 
better angel tugged at her heart-strings. 

“Forgive me, sir—oh, forgive me!” she cried, bursting into 
tears. Then she caught a bitter, threatening glance of her bad 
angel fixed upon her, and she said to Monckton, “I can say no 
more; I can do no more. It was fourteen years ago—I can’t 
break people’s hearts. Hush it up amongst you. I have made 
a hero weep; his tears burn me. I don’t care for the man; I'll 
go no further. You, sir, have taken a deal of trouble and ex- 
pense. I dare say Colonel Clifford will compensate you; I leave 
the matter with you. No power shall make me act in it any more.” 
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Monckton wrote hastily on his card, and said quite calmly, 
“ Well, I really think, madam, you are not fit to take part in such 
a conference as this. Compose yourself and retire. I know your 
mind in the matter better than you do yourself at this moment, 
and I will act accordingly.” 

She retired and drove away to the Dun Cow, which was the 
place Monckton had appointed when he wrote upon the card. 

“Colonel Clifford,” said Monckton, “all that is a woman’s way. 
When she is out of sight of you, and thinks over her desertion 
and her unfortunate condition—neither maid, wife, nor widow— 
she will be angry with me if I don’t obtain her some compen- 
sation.” 

“She deserves compensation,” said the Colonel gravely. 

“ Especially if she holds her tongue,” said Monckton. 

“ Whether she holds her tongue or not,” said the Colonel, “I 
don’t see how I can hold mine, and you have already told my 
daughter-in-law. A separation between her and my son is 
inevitable. The compensation must be offered—and, God help 
me! Ima magistrate—if only to compound the felony.” 

“ Surely,” said Monckton, “it can be put upon a wider footing 
than that; let me think,” and he turned away to the open 
window, but when he got there he saw a lot of miners clustering 
about. Now, he had no fear of their recognising him, since he 
had not left a vestige of the printed description. But the very 
sight of them, and the memory of what they had done to his dead 
accomplice, made him shudder at them. Henceforth he kept 
away from the window, and turned his back to it. 

“T think with you, sir,” said he, mellifluously, “that she ought 
to have a few thousands by way of compensation. You know she 
could claim alimony, and be a very blister to you and yours. But, 
on the other hand, I do think, as an impartial person, that she 
ought to keep this sad secret most faithfully, and even take her 
maiden name again.” 

Whilst Monckton was making this impartial proposal, Bartley 
opened the door, and was coming forward with his deed, when he 
heard a voice he recognised, and partly by that, partly by the 
fellow’s thin lips, he recognised him, and said, ‘Monckton! 
That villain here?” 

“Monckton ?” said Colonel Clifford ; “ that is not his name, It 
is Meredith. He is a clergyman.” Bartley examined him very 
suspiciously, and Monckton, during this examination, looked 
perfectly calm and innocent. Meantime, a note was brought to 
Colonel Clifford from Grace : “Papa was the witness. He is quite 
sure the bridegroom was not our Walter. He thinks it must 
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have been the other clerk, Leonard Monckton, who robbed Mr. 
Bartley, and put some of the money into dear Walter's pockets to 
ruin him, but papa saved him. Don’t let him escape.” 

Colonel Clifford’s eye flashed with triumph, but he controlled 
himself. 

“Say I will give it due attention,” said he. “I’m busy now.” 
And the servant retired. 

“Now, sir,” said he, ‘is this a case of mistaken identity, or is 
your name Leonard Monckton ?” 

“Colonel Clifford,” said the hypocrite sadly, “I little thought 
that I should be made to suffer for the past, since I came here 
only on an errand of mercy. Yes, sir, in my unregenerate days 
I was Leonard Monckton. I disgraced the name. But I repented, 
and when I adopted the sacred calling of a clergyman I parted 
with the past, name and all. I was that man’s clerk, and so,” 
said he spitefully, and forgetting his sing-song, “ was your son, 
Walter Clifford. Was that not so, Mr. Bartley?” 

“Don’t speak to me, sir,” said Bartley. ‘I shall say nothing 
to gratify you nor to affront Colonel Clifford.” 

“Speak the truth, sir,” said Colonel Clifford ; “never mind the 
consequences.” 

“Well, then,” said Bartley, very unwillingly, “ they were clerks 
in my office ; and this one robbed me.” 

“Qne thing at a time,” said Monckton. “Did I rob you of 
twenty thousand pounds as you robbed Mr. Walter Clifford ? ” 

His voice became still more incisive, and the curtain of the 
little room opened a little, and two eyes of fire looked in. 

“Do you remember one fine day your clerk, Walter Clifford, 
asking you for leave of absence—to be married ?” 

Bartley turned his back on him contemptuously. 

But Colonel Clifford insisted on his replying. 

“Yes, he did,” said Bartley sullenly. 

“But,” said the Colonel quietly, “he thought better of it, and 
so—you married her yourself.” 

This bayonet thrust was so keen and sudden that the villain’s 
self-possession left him for once. His mouth opened in dismay, 
and his eyes, roving to and fro, seemed to seek a door to escape. 

But there was worse in store for him. The curtains were drawn 
right and left with power, and there stood Grace Clifford, 
beautiful, but pale and terrible. She marched towards him with 
eyes that rooted him to the spot. And then she stopped. 

“Now hear me; for he has tortured me, and tried to kill me. 
Look at his white face turning ghastly beneath his paint at the 
sight of me; look at his thin lips, and his devilish eyebrows, and 
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his restless eyes. THIS Is THE MAN THAT BRIBED THAT WRETCH 
TO FIRE THE MINE! ” 

These last words, ringing from her lips like the trumpet of 
doom, were answered, as swiftly as gunpowder explodes at a 
lighted torch, by a furious yell, and in a moment the room seemed 
a forest of wild beasts. A score of raging miners came upon him 
from every side, dragging, tearing, beating, kicking, cursing, 
yelling. He was down in a moment, then soon up again, then 
dragged out of the room, nails, fists, and heavy boots all going, 
stripped to the shirt, screaming like a woman. A dozen assailants 
rolled down the steps with him in the midst of them. He got clear 
for a moment, but twenty more rushed at him, and again he was 
torn and battered and kicked. “Police! police!” he cried, and at 
last the detectives who came to seize him rushed in, and Colonel 
Clifford, too, with the voice of a stentor, cried, “ The law! respect 
the law, or you are ruined men!” 

And so at last the Law he had so dreaded raised what seemed 
a bag of bones. Nothing left on him but one boot and fragments 
of a shirt—ghastly, bleeding, covered with bruises, insensible, and 
to all appearance dead. 

After a short consultation, they carried him by Colonel 
Clifford’s order to the Dun Cow, where Lucy, it may be 
remembered, was awaiting his triumphant return. 


(Will be concluded in our next Number.) 














Recollections of an Aide-de-camp. * 


In the huge pile of literature which deals with the history of the 
“Terrible Year” it would be difficult to find a book at once so 
interesting and amusing as Count d’Hérisson’s ‘Journal of a Staff 
Officer from July 1870 to February 1871.’ It may be said of the 
writer that throughout the siege of Paris he had the rare good 
fortune to be always to the front while always behind the scenes. 
And having so borne himself as to win the approval of all his 
superiors, and indeed to deserve well of his country, he sits down to 
pen the chronicle of his deeds with the air of a modest Gascon. He 
will not claim too much for himself; but it is right that the world 
should know what Count d’Hérisson effected. On the whole, no 
sounder criticism could be passed on his volume than the trite phrase 
that it must be taken with a grain, or haply two grains, of salt. Even 
those statements for which the author vouches with the evidence of 
his own eyes, are to be received with some degree of caution; one 
such statement, it is painful to have to add, is wholly incredible. 
Nobody who has the slightest acquaintance with the methods of 
English diplomacy in these days, will believe that the late Lord 
Elgin, when in China, played on Baron Gros a trick of the same 
kind that Clive played on Omichund. Lord Elgin, too, is singu- 
larly chosen for the part of villain in the story—he, who might well 
have said, with Scott’s hero, that 


“Not for clan, nor kindred’s cause, 
Would he depart from honour’s laws.” 


The faults of the English Plenipotentiary were rather those of too 
much tenderness towards the vanquished, of too scrupulous a delicacy 
in dealing with the claims of rivals. In truth, he shared a national 
weakness of ancient date. 

“T could wish,” says honest Mr. Richard Hawkins, speaking of 
his compatriots in the age of the Commonwealth,—* I could wish they 
were not too open-hearted in their treaties ; for (if I do not mistake) 
they have thereby let go not a few advantages.” 

Professor Max Miiller recently informed the world that when he 
detected a Sanscrit writer in one wilfully false utterance, he ceased to 


* «Journal d’un Officier d’Ordonnance, Juillet 1870-Février 1871.’ 
Par le Comte d’Hérisson. Paris: Paul Ollendorff, 1885. 
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attach the smallest credit to any other of the said writer’s utterances. 
But this is no safe rule in historical investigations. When M. 
d’Hérisson declares that he himself caught out Lord Elgin in a 
contemptible fraud, he is within measurable distance of the Sanscrit 
gentleman whom Professor Max Miiller esteems so lightly. But it 
does not therefore follow that the mass of the facts which he relates 
are unworthy of belief. On the contrary, there is reason to think 
that most of them are substantially true. Only when the narrator’s 
prejudices are concerned, his hearers will do well to listen, to laugh, 
and to forget. It is quite possible to treat the gallant Captain too 
seriously. 

One bright afternoon in the month of July, 1870, M. d’Hérisson, 
who was in Washington, called on the newly appointed French 
Minister, the brilliant Prévost-Paradol, from whom he learned the 
tidings of the Hohenzollern candidature for the throne of Spain, and 
of the certainty of the war which was to follow. “Well,” was the 
ready comment, “I shall not be sorry to make a tour in Germany. 
I speak German like the late Arminius. I shall be able to examine 
the libraries of the captured towns.” 

Prévost-Paradol broke in with these words: ‘“ What a fine thing 
it is to be young and to have faith! Why, my poor fellow, not only 
will you not go to Germany, but you will be crushed in France. 
Believe me: I know the Prussians. We are destitute of the means 
for a struggle with them. We have no generals, no men, no 
material of war. We shall be pounded.” ‘Then, as if talking to 
himself, he added, “ France will be in revolution before six months. . . 
The Empire overthrown. .. Ah! I was ina fine hurry. . .” Next 
day, M. d’Hérisson learned that the Minister had committed suicide. 

The account of the visit to the French Legation is a fair specimen 
of the contents of the book. Probably one may accept as correct the 
most important of the details. No doubt Prévost-Paradol clearly 
foresaw the issue of the conflict between his country and the admi- 
rably organised forces of Prussia. One or two other Frenchmen 
saw as far. But the minor incidents of the audience may well 
have been partly imagined. In the first place, the date assigned to 
it is the 10th of July; and Prévost-Paradol lived till the 19th of 
July. Either therefore M. d’Hérisson saw him on a later day ; or 
the suicide did not follow so close upon the interview. On the 
other hand, if he saw the Minister the day before his death, it is 
passing strange that M. d’Hérisson should have himself been abso- 
lutely ignorant (as he asserts) of any rumours of war, when all 
the world had been nearly a fortnight on the tip-toe of expectation. 
The Due de Gramont’s famous declaration in the Corps Législatif 
had been made as far back as the 6th of July. 
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M. d’Hérisson, who was a Captain of Mobiles, lost no time in 
returning to France, where he soon received an appointment as 
aide-de-camp to General Trochu. Except when the temptation to a 
jest is too strong,* the subordinate speaks with reverence and even 
affection of his chief. His faults, however, are sufficiently patent on 
the record. Lord Chesterfield thought that Marlborough owed most 
of his success in life, not so much to his genius for military command, 
as to the possession of exquisite tact. It was precisely tact that 
Trochu wanted. No one who has read can forget Mr. Kinglake’s 
graphic account of the conference between Lord Raglan and Marsha} 
St. Arnaud attended by Colonel Trochu—on the eve of the Alma. 


“ Whilst the French Marshal was striving, in his vehement way, to 
convey an idea of the vigour with which he would conduct the attack, his 
appointed adviser, Colonel Trochu, whose mission it was to moderate the 
fire of his chief, thought it right to interpose with a question of a practical 
kind—a question as to the time and place for relieving the French soldiers 
of their packs. Instantly, if so one may speak, St. Arnaud reared, for 
Trochu had touched him with the curb, and in the presence, too, of Lord 
Raglan. He angrily suppressed the question of the packs as one of mere 
detail. Yet, on the afternoon of the morrow, that question of the packs 
was destined to recur, and to govern the movements of the whole French 
army.” 


Very likely ; but by waiting, it may be only a few minutes, Trochu 
would have found his opportunity and fixed the Marshal’s attention. 
And now, in September 1870, it appeared that sixteen years had 
made Trochu no wiser in the wisdom of this world. Endowed with 
the fatal gift of fluency, which he mistook for eloquence, the General 
deemed it necessary to make a speech and to issue a proclamation (of 
his own composition) whenever the chance presented itself. By the 
confession of his rivals he could work as well as talk: still, the work 
would have been better done in silence. It must be added that 
through no fault of his own, but rather in virtue of some of his best 
qualities, Trochu was profoundly out of sympathy with the people 
whom he essayed to govern. “A Breton, a Catholic, and a soldier,” 
as he loved to describe himself, he had little in common with the 
sceptical, revolutionary Parisians, whom a capable man of their own 
ideas might have roused into the enthusiasm which can make great 
exertions and great sacrifices. On this subject M. d’Hérisson 
remarks with much force : 


* Eg. comparing M. Jules Ferry with M. Jules Favre, he adds: 
“Deux Jules. D’ailleurs, les Jules ne manquaient pas dans le gouverne- 
ment: Simon s’appelait Jules, Trochu lui-méme était affligé de ce prénom 
un peu trop banal parmi nos gouvernants, qui n’ont guére que cela de 
commun avec César.” 
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“While it may be granted that events make men rather than men 
events, yet one is permitted to ask oneself what would have happened had 
Gambetta remained in Paris, and Trochu been sent in his place into the 
departments. What might not Gambetta have accomplished with that 
enthusiastic, spasmodically heroic populace, over which he exercised all the 
authority of his fiery genius? On the other hand, what might not Trochu 
have done at Tours? An indefatigable toiler, at work all night and ready 
for more work in the morning, methodic in business, understanding the 
organisation of the French Army better than any other human being, to 
what result of intelligent effort might he not have attained ?” 


Trochu seldom believed in the possibility of victory. He was too 
clear-sighted to have any illusions. Yet ever and again he hoped 
against hope. One day, after a conversation with his friend Father 
Ollivaint, the Superior of the Jesuits, in the Rue de Sevres, a strange 
idea came into the head of the devout Governor. He would, by a 
formal act of the Executive, place Paris under the patronage of St. 
Genevieve, and he actually had a proclamation to that effect printed. 
In it, “I am a believer,” he says, “ and I have prayed St. Genevieve, 
who delivered Paris of old from the invasion of the barbarians, once 
more to cover the city with her protection.” The sensation caused 
in the Council of Ministers when this remarkable document was read, 
may be imagined. M. Jules Ferry jumped up as if a shell had 
exploded under his chair, and expressed himself with more energy 
than decorum. ‘Trochu, beaten all along the line, retreated in good 
order. Had Rochefort been still a member of the Government, it is 
quite possible that he would have voted for the proclamation: for he 
made it arule to support the Chief of the State. Another point to be 
noted in Rochefort’s favour is that he refused to take any salary. 

Among “the men of the Fourth of September,” none cut a more 
piteous figure than Jules Favre. Prince Bismarck, who is anything 
but a bad-hearted man, seems to have ended by taking pity on the 
wretched man, who had thrust himself into a position for which he 
had not the remotest qualification. At their first meeting at Versailles 
to arrange the terms of the capitulation, M. Favre premised that he 
wished to take up the thread of the negotiations commenced at 
Ferriéres. The Chancellor immediately cut him short, saying: ‘“ The 
situation is no longer the same, and if you maintain your principle of 
Ferriéres—not an inch, not a stone—it is useless for us to talk any 
more. My time is precious, so is yours. I see no reason to throw it 
away.” Then, thinking, perhaps, that he had spoken too roughly to 
& person incapable of defending himself, he added, more kindly: 
“You have whitened a good deal since Ferritres, M. le Ministre.” 
Jules Favre dwelt on the cares of government, and the bitterness of 
defeat, till Bismarck once more turned the conversation into the 
channel of business. M. Fayre, he remarked, was a little late: the 
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Germans were on the point of treating with the envoy of Napoleon 
ITI. ; and he hinted that an emissary of the ex-Emperor was actually 
in the next room. Nothing, he explained, would be easier than to 
bring back the dethroned monarch and to reimpose him upon France. 
Among the French prisoners in Germany, Napoleon could easily 
recruit an army of 100,000 men entirely devoted to him—a force 
which would suffice for the maintenance of order on the withdrawal 
of the German troops. Or again, it was easy to convoke the old 
Corps Législatif in some safe spot and to treat with it. Then 
warming with his words, “ After all,” he asked, ‘‘ why should I treat 
with you? Why should I give your Republic an appearance of 
legality by signing a convention with its representative? You are 
really nothing but a band of insurgents. Your Emperor, if he 
returns, has a perfect right to have you all shot as traitors and 
rebels.” 

“ But if he returns,” screamed Favre, “ it’s civil war, it’s anarchy!” 

“ Are you so sure of that? Besides, what harm would that do to 
us Germans ?” 

“But, Monsieur le Comte, have you no fear of reducing us to 
despair? Of embittering our resistance ?” 

At the word resistance, the Chancellor exploded : 

“ Ah! you are proud of your resistance? Well, Monsieur, I tell 
you that if Monsieur Trochu were a German general, I would have 
him shot to-night. A man has not the right, that he may win a 
little false military glory, to expose, as he is exposing at this moment, 
a city of more than two million souls to the horrors of famine. 
Before God, before humanity, he has no such right! The rails are 
cut in every direction. If we fail to lay them down again in a couple 
of days—and it is by no means certain that we can—you will have a 
hundred thousand persons a day dying of hunger in Paris. Don’t 
talk to me of your resistance, it is criminal.” 

Simulated or real, the Chancellor’s anger served him well. Jules 
Favre was scared out of his wits. He begged and entreated that 
France, after all her disasters, might be spared the “disgrace” of a 
Bonapartist restoration. Only leave them their “ beautiful Republic,” 
as Mr. Carlyle phrased it, and they were ready to oblige the 
conquerors to the uttermost of their ability. The vanquished having 
thus been brought into a proper frame of mind, Bismarck was 
graciously pleased to dictate his conditions, and even condescended to 
make a few concessions. Reference to the Paris Government and 
the French generals on the one hand, to the King of Prussia and his 
generals on the other, necessarily prolonged the discussions a few 
days. But in essentials the Chancellor was certain, from the first, 
to have his own way. At all the conferences, saving the first, 
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M. d’Hérisson accompanied M. Jules Favre as interpreter, the French 
Minister knowing not a word of German. Bismarck of course 
speaks French and—what is not equally of course—with remarkable 
facility and correctness. “He would use expressions at once 
elegant and forcible, finding without search the proper word to 
express the shade of a thought.” 

On the second day, Bismarck, at the urgent entreaty of Favre, 
consented to allow the National Guards to retain their arms: only 
adding—“ Soit, mais croyez-moi: vous faites une bétise. Et tot ou 
tard, il vous faudra compter avec les fusils que vous avez l’imprudence 
de conserver a ces exaltés.” The question of the indemnity to be 
paid by the city of Paris was next discussed. Paris, said Bismarck, 
laughing, was so great a lady that they could not affront her by 
asking for less than a mélliard. “We can never pay it, Excel- 
lency,” replied Favre. “The war has completely ruined Paris. We 
shall scarcely muster a hundred millions.” Eventually, as every 
one knows, the sum was fixed at 200,000,000 francs. It was now 
dinner-time, and the Chancellor invited the two Frenchmen to join 
him at table. Jules Favre wanted to arrange his notes, and begged 
that his dinner might be sent him. M. d’Hérisson followed 
Bismarck into the dining-room, where about a dozen officers and 
civilians—all in full uniform—awaited the presence of the great 
man. An excellent repast was served, but the table was lighted 
by only two candles stuck in the necks of bottles. Bismarck ate 
heartily, and drank alternate draughts of beer and champagne out of 
a large silver cup of hisown. He talked freely (the conversation 
being carried on in French), and evidently strove, not without 
success, to render himself agreeable to Count d’Hérisson, whom he 
had met before. By-and-by they rejoined M. Favre, to whom 
Bismarck tendered a cigar. As might have been guessed, the 
Miserable One refused. He neversmoked. ‘There youare wrong,” 
quoth the cuirassier-diplomatist, and proceeded to set forth the 
advantages of the weed. Very pleasant banter it was, though 
slightly cruel towards the end. “You who do not smoke,” he 
concluded, “ have one advantage over me, whodo. You are more 
wide-awake. And one disadvantage—you are more likely to put 
yourself out, to yield to the first impulse. In any case, I am sure 
the Captain smokes.” And he pushed a saucer, on which reposed 
three fine havannahs, towards the aide-de-camp. Count d’Hérisson 
thought it expedient to decline. He wished himself to be all ears, 
and sensibly remarks that he also “ felt hierarchically too much the 
inferior of the two statesmen to assume towards them the focting 
of equality of persons who smoke together.” 

Though the German Chancellor had magnified the sedative virtues 
of tobacco, it did not prevent his indulging in another (possibly 
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premeditated) burst of passion. He wanted to exclude Garibaldi’s 
force from the benefit of the armistice. Jules Favre, to do him 
justice, seems to have argued the point with a good deal of spirit. 
The honour of France, as he showed, was pledged to Garibaldi. 
Bismarck at last laid down his cigar and, rapping the table with his 
forefinger, exclaimed: “For all that, I must take him, because I 
mean to parade him through the streets of Berlin, with a board on 
his back, inscribed ‘See the gratitude of Italy!’ Why, after all 
we've done for those fellows! It’s ignoble! ” 

M. d’Hérisson seems to have believed in the sincerity of this 
outburst, and to have felt a little uneasy as to the turn which 
matters might take. But with so genuinely great a man he fancied 
he might venture on an experiment, which in fact succeeded. He 
took up the saucer with the half-consumed cigar and tendered it to 
Bismarck in an attitude of respectful supplication, into which he 
strove to throw just the suspicion of a smile. For a few seconds 
the Chancellor seemed not to understand. Then, “You are right, 
Captain,” he answered, “it’s of no use to be angry. It leads to 
nothing. Quite the contrary.” And the discussion was quietly 
pursued to an amicable close. 

On a subsequent occasion Bismarck and Favre exchanged political 
views. The latter declared that France was Republican in taste and 
feeling. Bismarck thought otherwise; and his observations well 
deserve to be considered : 


’ “Before treating with you,” he remarked, “we took good care, as you 
may imagine, to study the moral condition of your country. In spite of 
this war, which has turned out so ill for you, but which was imposed on 
Napoleon III. by the French nation, rather than desired by him, as I have 
already pointed out to you—and indeed, it is that circumstance which has 
permitted us, after having overthrown the Empire, to continue the fight 
against France, our old and veritable enemy—in spite of the disasters 
and defeats of your army, believe me, nothing would have been easier than 
to re-establish the Empire. I will not undertake to prove that it would 
have been acclaimed in Paris, but it would certainly have been accepted 
or endured by the country. <A pilébiscite would have done the rest. 

“No; if we have not treated with the Bonapartes, it is because we have 
found it more advantageous to treat with you. As to the fancied love 
of France for the Republic, it would have disappeared with astonishing 
rapidity. 

“You have been but a short time in power. Wait. When you shall 
have handled men for a few years, from a Liberal you will change into a 
partisan of authority, from a Republican into a Monarchist. Believe me, 
it is impossible to conduct the affairs of a great nation or to give it 
prosperity outside of the principle of authority—that is, of Monarchy.” 


More than once M. d’Hérisson took a personal part in the nego- 
tiations, not without profit to his country. In a conference of officers 
and plenipotentiaries, General Valdan expressed a hope that the 
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Parisians might be spared the “ humiliation” of having to surrender 
the fortress of Vincennes. It had historical associations. . . Marshal 
Moltke remarked that they were not dealing with questions of senti- 
ment or history. Vincennes was surrounded by wood and therefore 
strategically indispensable to the German armies. General Valdan 
answered that he did not believe the position was really of much 
importance: he only wauted—and he begged the Marshal’s pardon— 
to procure some semblance of patriotic satisfaction to the Parisians, 
&e. The Marshal was inflexible, and Vincennes about to be 
abandoned, when M. a’Hérisson ventured to interpose: “ Monsieur 
le Maréchal, I ask your Excellency a thousand pardons, but I 
believe you are mistaken.” 

“How so, Monsieur le Capitaine?” replied Moltke, looking at 
him as if from a distance. 

“Why, the fortress of Vincennes is not surrounded with wood. 
The forest is indeed close to it, but you cannot say that a fort in the 
neighbourhood of a forest is surrounded with wood.” 

“T also beg your pardon, Captain; the fort is completely sur- 
rounded with wood. In any case, we can easily decide the matter.” 
A Prussian officer eagerly handed the Marshal a coloured map, which 
the latter spread on the table. Sure enough, Vincennes appeared 
buried in green. 

“The map is wrong,” maintained M. d’Hérisson. “ There is no 
wood on that side. Then, here, on the right, they have completely 
forgotten to indicate the caiap of St. Maur.” 

The Marshal began to doubt. “Let us look at your map,” he 
cried, turning suddenly to General Valdan. General Valdan 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked at M. Jules Favre. Neither of 
them was provided with maps. Luckily M. d’Hérisson always 
carried with him the regulation map which General Schmitz had 
caused to be distributed among the members of the staff; and 
greatly to Marshal Moltke’s vexation proved that the German map 
was incorrect. The line which the French had contended for was 
then adopted. And thus was the fortress of Vincennes saved “ by 
General Valdan,”—as M. Jules Favre put in in his dispatches. 

Space fails to tell how M. d'Hérisson even tried a fall with 
Bismarck and did not come off second best. That he saved the 
standards of the Army of Paris the testimony of General Schmitz 
leaves no doubt whatever. General Schmitz, by the way, is one 
of the few among his compatriots concerning whom the author of 
the ‘Journal’ has nothing but good to relate.* Another is General 

* He remarks that the German military critics pronounced General 


Schmitz the second best officer in the French army. It has been asserted 
elsewhere that they assigned the first place to Ducrot. 
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Montauban, Comte de Palikao, and Minister of War between Woerth 
and Sedan. 

Apropos of the Count’s title, it would seem that he was at one time 
in a state of nervous apprehension lest the Emperor should create him 
Duke of Pekin, which would unquestionably have had a half-comic 
sound in French. It should be remembered to his credit that though 
he could not relish the appointment of Trochu as Governor of Paris, 
which was made independently of his advice, he supported the officer 
with perfect loyalty. Somebody having sneered in his presence at 
the Governor’s readiness of speech, “He talks, it is true,” said the 
Comte de Palikao, ‘ but he acts also.” 

Napoleon III. he holds to have been “the best man in his 
Empire, the truest and firmest of friends.” Of the Empress his 
judgment is by no means so favourable: indeed, he goes so far as 
to reckon “ the four great blunders of the Emperor's reign to have 
been the marriage, which brought no alliance with it; the Italian 
war; the Mexican war; and the formation of the Ollivier Ministry. 
By the first the Empress profited: the other three she counselled.” 
The story of Her Majesty's departure for England, on the outbreak 
of the Revolution, has been often told, nor has M. d’Hérisson any- 
thing of consequence to add to previous narratives. Inter alia he 
makes the illustrious fugitive proceed from Ryde to Hastings by rail. 
When he mistakes “Sir Burgoyne’s ” anxiety about the safety of 
the Empress for a less worthy sentiment, one can only note with 
amusement the violence of French animosity. They love us, our 
good neighbours, about as much as they did on the morrow of 
Waterloo. Meanwhile the reputation of a Guardsman who was 
wounded at the Alma can be left to take care of itself. 

M. d@’'Hérisson recounts at length the steps he took to secure the 
possession of her wardrobe to the Empress Eugénie. Neither 
M. Picard, the Republican Minister of Finance, nor Count Kératry, 
the Prefect of Police, interposed any obstacles to his friendly 
endeavours to save something out of the general wreck for the lady 
who but yesterday had been sovereign of France. The signature of 
both functionaries may be witnessed to a document which transferred 
600,000 francs’ worth of furs to the temporary custody of M. 


d’Hérisson. That gentleman concludes the record of his exertions 
in these words : 


“T looked, not to be repaid the expenses for which I had drawn on my 
modest income, but to receive a word of thanks, a token of acknowledg- 
ment from the Emperor or the Empress. These thanks, this token, I waited 
for them ten years. Having expressed my surprise at such treatment, I 


felt compelled to send in an account of my disbursements. It was settled, 
We are quits... .” 
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The precipitate flight of the Empress had destroyed the first of his 
loyal illusions : 


“T had imagined, I confess, that the Empress would choose to bid a 
queenly farewell to the country she had ruled. Her Majesty was not hated; 
her misfortunes had even touched the heart of the people in the first 
intoxication of its easy victory. Nor was my supposition so absurdly 
romantic. Placed in the same circumstances, the Princess Clotilde, the 
daughter of a royal house, refused to diminish aught of her state, or to 
quit the capital of France with less of pomp and circumstance than she had 
entered it. So she left in an open landau, with gala equipage. And the 
mob which beheld her, as, in the hour of open revolution, she passed calmly 
on her way, said in its own slang: ‘She’s a plucky one, she is!’ (C'est 
un crdne femme, tout de méme!) Everybody saluted her, some with a 
smile, yet with a smile that had nothing of disrespectful about it, but 
seemed rather the mark of a friendly and good-humoured approbation.” 


Whether this pretty picture is a strictly faithful representation 
of what actually happened, or not, it shows the general impression 
produced by the uniformly admirable demeanour of the Princess 
Clotilde. 

Why did the Empress run away—she who never displayed any 
want of personal courage? The reason is not far to seek. Nobody 
who knows anything of the course of European politics from 1866 to 
1870 has ever denied that Austria and Italy had entered into at least 
conditional engagements with Napoleon III. The former power 
naturally cherished the hope that a Franco-Prussian war would enable 
her to regain the lost hegemony of Germany. The latter owed much 
to the existing Government of France; the reigning houses of the 
two countries were allied by marriage; and Italian sympathies in 
those days were more with their neighbours than with the “Tedesco,” 
whether he wore a white uniform or a blue. As to Rome, Victor 
Emanuel himself had no particular wish to dispossess the Pope. The 
events of September practically left him no choice in the matter. 

Now a decisive French victory at the commencement of the war 
would have changed the situation to an extent which is not always 
realised. Prussia would indeed have been fully competent to repair 
her losses, but the conflict would have ceased to be a duel of nation 
against nation. The South German States would very likely have 
detached themselves from the Northern Confederation ; the more so 
that an Austrian army would, in all probability, have been placed in 
the field, “ to assure their liberty of action,” as it would have been 
politely phrased. Italy, too, would have had every motive for 
declaring herself. As M. d’Hérisson forcibly remarks, this chance of 
a first success and its probable results form the only excuse which 
can be offered for a declaration of war, the only plausible explanation 
of what was otherwise an act of wanton folly. And “ whatever faults 
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Napoleon III. may have committed, it is quite impossible to admit 
that he was absoluteiy a fool. It would be grossly unfair to France, 
which, after all, he governed for twenty years, and which for twenty 
years believed in him ; and unfair to Europe, which he dominated for 
fifteen years, and which for fifteen years was fain to confess his 
supremacy.” 

In a word, the Emperor knew the military strength of Prussia to 
be greater than that of France; but he hoped by striking the first 
blow, and snatching just one success, to obtain the active support of 
allies whose armaments would have more than compensated for his 
own inferiority of numbers. The disasters of the 6th of August upset 
all his calculations. From that moment the réle of the two Powers 
was extremely simple : 


“In view of a victorious Prussia fortified by successes which she was 
vigorously improving, the most prudent course was to abandon France 
to her fate. And as it was with the Emperor that any understanding, 
whether verbal or written, had been arrived at, it is easy to understand 
that the best thing for which those allies of an hour could hope was the 
disappearance of that Emperor, and the fall of the Imperial Government. 
Nobody would then be left to demand the fulfilment of certain promises, 
the publication and proof of which would have placed the Governments 
of Francis Joseph and Victor Emanuel in the light, if not of avowed 
enemies of Prussia, yet of rivals without dignity, and adversaries without 
loyalty. 

“The Emperor a prisoner at Sedan, the Emperor declining to treat with 
King William as one sovereign with another, and content to play the part 
of a vanquished and discouraged soldier, there remained but one thing 
more to be done, and that was to counsel the Empress to take flight, and 
so at one stroke get rid of the Imperial Government, and the obligations 
too hastily contracted towards it. This mission the Ambassadors of Austria 
and Itaiy undertook.” 


It is not very difficult to understand how they worked on the 
mind of the Empress-Regent ; who, nevertheless, might not only have 
remained in Paris with perfect safety to herself, but would have 
seriously embarrassed the new Government by her presence. The 
worst that she had to expect was forcible expulsion from France. 
Yet had the Empress stood firm it is by no means so certain that 
“the gentlemen of the pavement” would have had it all their own 
way. In truth, they were accepted by the nation because its legally- 
constituted rulers had disappeared, and none but the Radical Deputies 
had shown themselves ready to step into the vacant places. 

Perhaps it mattered little. Princes who cannot act must perforce 
go the way of the Carlovingians of old; and in the long run, the 
sceptre is tolerably certain to be found in the hand that can wield 
it with might. There is something to be said for the advice to 
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Frenchmen contained in the last page of M. d’Hérisson’s entertaining 
volume : 


“Tf you love your country, sacrifice yourself without hesitation for her. 
If she asks you for little, give that little. If she asks you for all, then give 
all. But if, outside the sphere of patriotic devotion, you are a practical 
man, and a sensible citizen, who knows the value of his time, never be the 
servant either of Republicans, or of Bonapartists, or of Royalists, or of 
any other of those amusing personages who are so anxious, forsooth, to 
ensure your prosperity. They are all equally worthy of confidence.” 
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Cuaprer XI. 
G. BRISCO. 


Hap Heaven been pleased to place Mrs. Childs a little higher in 
the social scale, it is not improbable that she might have com- 
passed distinction as a story writer. 

Two qualifications at least she possessed, not always to be found 
in those who nowadays profess to supply a public want—an imagi- 
nation ardent yet pliable, which enabled her to describe events 
which never occurred, and a calm power of vivid description that 
rendered scepticism as regarded her narratives difficult. The 
implied secret in Mr. Brisco’s past, as well as the reported con- 
versation concerning it, were wholly and totally the unassisted 
productions of her own fertile brain. With her fancy stimulated 
by the sight of Miss Weir, before she reached Crooked Lane she 
had rough-hewn the falsehood ; ere St. Mary-at-Hill was passed on 
her way back, she had moulded and shaped the ugly scandal into 
likely form; and the time consumed in covering the ground 
between St. Dunstan’s Hill and Fowkes’ Buildings sufficed to give 
her own thoughts words, uttered by the supposititious lips of some 
fanciful individual. 

“T make no doubt it’s all true enough,” she said in that silent 
soliloquy she so much affected. “Who is Mr. Brisco more than 
anybody else, that Missy shouldn’t be his child? If she is not, 
she ought to be. It is more fit he should be her father than 
any other person.” 

Which was all really very hard on Mr. Brisco, a man not 
merely innocent of the charge implied against him, but a man 
against whom it seemed inconceivable such a charge could 
have been implied. 

For indeed the world of his mind had never been large enough 
to contain more than two women—his mother and his wife, and 
both were dead. Even in thought he had always been loyal. 
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He would not have turned his head to look at Venus, had that 
probably overrated beauty taken a fancy to walk among the stock- 
brokers in Throgmorton Street about one o'clock on a busy of day ; 
and as for the rest of the female mythology, his virtue was of that 
Spartan character which could contemplate the spectacle of mature 
goddesses whipped at the cart’s tail, and any number of frisky 
young nymphs packed off to Bridewell, with equanimity. 

A lonely man, a lonely self-contained brooding man, solitary 
as it is only possible to be in the heart of a great city. There 
any one who lists may fashion a hermitage for himself. No need 
nowadays to fly human haunts, yearn for a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness, a forest hut, a rocky cave, mossy banks, purling streams, 
and such roots and herbs as may be indigenous to the particular 
locality selected for penance or meditation. 

The meanest house in London will serve all purposes of seclu- 
sion just as well. If any anchorite, or sybarite either for that 
matter, choose to close his door against the world, he may sit at 
ease and hear the great billows of struggling humanity rolling 
majestically, crying pitifully, beating madly upon the pavements, 
sobbing through the night ; but not one wave shall creep into the 
dwelling of him who has voluntarily cast off his kind. Utter 
isolation can, amongst many other luxuries, be commanded by 
one who pays his way. He will not be meddled with. He may 
buy his roots and herbs in the nearest market. He may live 
more miserably than any hermit of old in his cell ; surrounded by 
a multitude, he can hold himself aloof from contact with them. 
It is competent for him to exist for himself, and absolutely by 
himself. 

The country affords no such freedom as the city, a wide desert 
no solitude equal to streets and lanes crowded with busy, anxious 
people. Even should the hermit’s beard be long and his flowing 
locks grey, his appearance strange and his gestures uncouth, 
passers-by will soon cease to wonder, and the very arabs turning 
wheels in the roadway, or sparring with each other in the gutter, 
refuse to interrupt their employment for the sake of shouting 
“Here’s another guy” after one whose features and figure have 
become familiar. 

It had chanced thus with Mr. Brisco. When first he entered into 
full possession of the old house in Botolph Lane, where previously 
he had merely rented an office, speculation was rife concerning 
him ; but that had been all done with for many a year. Curiosity 
was over-past ; chilled and mortified, it decided Mr. Brisco must 
be sour grapes, and ceased to jump for the bunches. The nine 
days’ wonder induced by the advent of little Miss Weir—“ a mere 
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bag of bones and bundle of rags”—had for years been spent; 
likewise the astonishment caused by Mrs. Childs’ discharge or 
defection (the neighbouring population took sides as to which 
word was correct) was almost forgotten. That portion of the 
ward of Billingsgate bounded on the east by Dunstan’s Hill and 
west by Pudding Lane, exercised its minds no more about the old 
house and its tenants. Miss Weir was as nice a tenant as house 
need have; bright and busy, she pursued her cheerful way, ever 
willing to help, ever ready to rejoice with those who were glad and 
mourn with those who mourned. “ She’s likea glint of sunshine,” 
said one athwart whose path sunshine fell rarely. 

“Tl never forget her when my little Bess died,” murmured 
his neighbour. She did what she could; and, after all, what 
can a queen do more? In great conservatories we see stately 
camellias and the royal amaryllis and fragrant stephanotis and 
exotics trembling with the very excess of their fragile beauty, 
and then there stands on the sill of some narrow window a 
plant, modest and to outward view of little worth, which yet fills 
the poor room with perfume, and talks in an inarticulate 
language, intelligible enough to those hearts for which the 
message is sent, of something even in this world exceedingly to 
be desired—hope and content amid the most lowly surroundings ; 
peace to be compassed, spite of the maddening turmoil of constant 
work and hard endeavour. 

To Abigail Weir it was not given to carry any message to 
those of high estate. The old house in Botolph Lane was the 
grandest mansion she had, in her short life, entered ; the drawing- 
room at the Rectory the only even ordinarily well-furnished 
apartment her young eyes ever beheld. But what of that? 

In a king’s palace she had not been one half so useful; every 
energy she possessed was always on active service. She had no 
leisure to repine. If evil moods fell upon her—and what sort of 
nature can it be the black dog never visits ?—she found time too 
short to permit of fondling the mischievous guest. She did what 
she could, and appreciative neighbours recognised the fact, and 
silently applauded a courage which never seemed to falter, industry 
that was well-nigh tireless. 

Had she been born in the parish, no one could have felt more 
inclined to make her free of it than did all the old inhabitants 
sprinkled up and down the lanes. As for Mr. Brisco, the mystery, 
if there were a mystery connected with him, had long ceased to 
exercise any mind, or strain the capacities of any brain. When 
Mr. Katzen was appointed Consul for New Andalusia, Botolph 
Lane and Love Lane and St. Mary-at-Hill knew as little 
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about that gentleman’s landlord as it had done seven years 
previously. 

And not a soul in the length and breadth of London appeared 
to be much wiser. 

He might have dropped from the clouds, for any trace his 
footprints had left on earth. He might have been his own father, 
and grandfather, sister, brother, uncle and aunt, for all mention 
he ever made of relatives, dead or living. Where he came from, 
what was his past history, how it chanced he lived poor, stranded 
and friendless, were questions many persons had once tried to 
ask, but which they asked no longer. 

Between himself and the world there stood a wall no one could 
even peep over. Not a glimpse was to be obtained of the private 
grounds in which he walked mentally; except Abigail Weir and 
her friend Frank Scott, not a creature suspected the fact of 
those frequent night wanderings, when, hand in hand with the 
dead, he roamed through the ghostly silence, invoking shadows 
from out his past, and seeking communion with fancies that had 
vanished with youth, and with those whose bodies had for long 
years known no companionship save darkness and the earth- 
worm. 

Constantly we see this tendency to revert to some former 
state of unreal and ideal happiness, in lieu of welcoming the 
sunshine or the shadow of each day God gives us, as it comes; 
to lay wreaths on the wet ground to gladden eyes now closed on 
earth, though gazing, so we humbly hope, on the fadeless flowers 
of Paradise, instead of planting in the midst of our most desperate 
affliction, slips of hope and roots of endeavour, which even in this 
world may bloom and bear fruit, that some one at least, if not we 
ourselves, worn and weary, hungry and athirst, may stop and 
gather. 

All his life Mr. Brisco had been unfortunate. Over his cradle 
two evil spirits kept guard—poverty and pride; poverty that was 
grim, pride that would have been ludicrous but for the cruel 
penury amid which it contrived to flourish. 

Brisco senior, an overworked and badly paid medical practitioner 
in a remote country district, was the younger son of a younger 
son, who in his turn was the descendant of Heaven only knows 
how many younger sons, one of whom may, at some extraordinarily 
remote period, have been actually the younger son of the head of 
a great family. 

The Heralds’ College might have disentangled without snapping 
this long drawn chain of asserted relationship; but the great 
family, many a generation before Mr. Brisco was born, had ceased 
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to see it. To them, indeed, it was actually invisible, and as 
there were scattered about the world hundreds of heirs concerning 
whose bona fides there could be no question, it seemed in the 
highest degree improbable the rusted links could ever again 
become distinct. 

To Doctor Brisco, however, his connection with the great 
family was plain as a pikestaff. Unhappily, pedigree is one of 
those objects from which the further a man stands the more clear 
becomes his vision. Sons, elder sons of elder sons, may some- 
times forget the traditions of their house, and the position con- 
ferred upon them by birth, but the far-off relation never omits to 
bore his acquaintances with the tale of those he can claim 
“Sib” with; ay, even if it be over his cups in a village “pub” 
where there is a long score against him, he will give himself airs 
on the strength of some kinsman or kinswoman dead and gone, 
long turned to dust, who made a mésalliance of which he is the 
notable representative. 

Doctor Brisco, as he was called, though indeed he had no right 
to such a prefix, did not go about the world buttonholing every- 
one he met, while he confided to them the secret that he came 
of those whose names were writ in history; nevertheless it was 
by some means generally understood if he “had his rights” he 
would be rolling along the high road in a carriage, instead of 
tramping through life’s muddy lanes on foot. 

In his shabby surgery there hung a genealogical tree, root, 
trunk and branches of which were there for all who listed to 
look at, and marvel concerning; indeed, it was a fearful and 
wonderful work of art. Likewise in the best parlour there was 
to be beheld, effectively framed, the coat-of-arms and crest of the 
Briscos, who had intermarried with the Granthams A.D. 1578. 
Two Miss Granthams, co-heiresses, allied themselves with two 
Briscos. The one Brisco, being wise, did well in consequence of 
his wife’s money ; the other, being foolish, squandered the other 
sister’s share in whatever amusements were going on about that 
period of England’s history. 

Further, those same dreary walls were adorned with plates— 
extracted probably from some forgotten annual—representing the 
lordly seats of the two remarkable families. In both cases 
plenty of park, plenty of deer, of trees, masonry, shrubs— 
everything as it should be about such abodes. 

The doctor, though no humbug, was wont to sigh when any 
one surveyed these drawings. 

At such times he honestly felt as though the scenes depicted 
represented the happy playgrounds of his youth. In those great 
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houses not a soul knew that sucha person as himself existed; 
but he never forgot his notable kinsfolk. 

Did they marry, did they die, did they repair abroad; did they 
meet with an accident at home, get into any trouble, matrimonial 
or otherwise ; return to their ancestral halls—Doctor Brisco was 
mentally in attendance. 

To follow their movements, to read of their alliances, to 
identify himself with their joys and sorrows, disappointments and 
successes, was almost the sole amusement of a dull, laborious life. 

It was like a child’s game of make-believe. He knew it meant 
nothing, could never mean anything to him, yet out of the doings 
of his relatives he erected air castles by the hundred, and was 
wont to say, “Ah! if good never comes to me, it will some day 
to my children.” 

His greatest trouble really seemed to be that not one of his 
sons took after him, unless indeed Grantham. When quite an 
infant Grantham had been wont to regard the family tree with 
fixed attention, and as he grew up he developed a remarkable 
predilection for reading about the great deeds achieved in times 
past by the men of his house. 

“You'll have to make money, boy,” said his father, “and then 
they will hold out the right hand of fellowship fast enough. 
Make money—that is the only way the chivalry of the nineteenth 
century can show itself. In former days when a young fellow 
wanted to get to the front, he had but to perform some deed 
of valour; now he must work twice as hard for years to fill his 
pockets. When he has tilled them, the ball is at his feet. It 
is of no use being a Grantham or a Brisco, or anybody else, if you 
have not money to keep up the name. Look at me, there is not 
a man in the parish as well born as I am; and yet every new- 
fledged cotton lord, even if he drops his h’s, and eats with his 
knife, thinks he patronises Ralph Brisco when he asks me to 
dinner. Patronises me! Ha! ha! ha! it is really too good!” 
Yet the poor fellow did not seem to find the idea really provo- 
eative of mirth, for his laugh lacked the true ring a laugh should 
have. On the contrary, it savoured of mortification. 

As for Grantham, at a very early age bitterness had entered 
into his soul and remained there. At school, at play, in his 
father’s house, and out of it, the curse of poverty lay heavy upon 
him. There are burdens which do not grow lighter with the 
lapse of time, and shortness of money is one of them. No estates, 
no legacies, no gifts, came to that narrow village home. The 
world went on, and it was hard to make a sovereign go as far as 
formerly. Neither the Briscos nor the Granthams evinced any 
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wild desire to take their relations to the family bosom. They 
married, they were given in marriage, they died and were buried ; 
at last, it was all the same to their far-away kinsman. After 
long years of as gallant a fight as ever one of his ancestors made 
in battle on sea or land, the poor doctor was stricken with 
paralysis, and he might have died in the workhouse, or starved, 
had it not been for Grantham, who was then in London seeking 
his fortune. 

The other brothers were dead or vanished—there never were 
any sisters; soon Grantham devolved the duty of doing what he 
could for both his parents. 

In an humble way he managed to support them ; but when at 
last he stood sole mourner beside his mother’s grave, the fortune 
he had come to London to seek seemed as far off as ever. 

He had the sense to lock away his genealogical tree, and hold 
his tongue concerning relations stranger to him than any strangers ; 
but a man cannot lock up memory or ensure forgetfulness even 
by maintaining silence, and that which had grown with the young 
man’s growth, and was as truly a part of him as his keen cold 
blue eyes, was not likely to be exorcised by a long course of lone- 
liness and abstinence from every innocent pleasure. 

It was ere he had scarce recovered from the blow inflicted by 
his mother’s death that he met the love of his life. 

“And a bad day as ever broke it was for her, poor darling,” 
often declared the poor darling’s nurse, as garrulous as she who 
taught Juliet to walk. “Little I thought, when I first saw him 
come into the house, where master had been so silly as to ask 
him to dine, what was to come of it. IfI had, I’d have soaped 
the stairs or put poison in his wine. There’s no accounting for 
tastes—he wouldn’t have been mine.” 

There is nothing more easy than to be wise after the event. 
Had any one known what was going to happen, probably Miss 
Daynes might never have become Mrs. Brisco. Certainly 
Granthan Brisco would have hesitated about asking her to 
marry him. 

Old Mr. Daynes was a gentleman living not merely up to the 
edge of his income, but beyond. He had sons who looked for 
allowances from him; daughters married to professional men 
struggling to keep up a position—daughters unmarried he could 
not afford to portion. Apparently he had a good business, but it 
was rotten through and through—so rotten indeed that if Mr. 
Daynes had not died in the very nick of time, he must have been 
bankrupt. 

Within a fortnight after the funeral, and before the whole of 
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the mourning garments ordered had been sent home, the Daynes’ 
card house tumbled down about their ears. 

The creditors took the life insurances—upon which advances 
had been made—the furniture, the brougham, the horse and harness, 
the lease of the desirable suburban villa—see advertisements of the 
period—the book debts, everything in fact that was left to take. 

Mrs. Daynes went to live with one of her married daughters, 
who did not in the least want her; the sons had to shift as they 
could. One of the Miss Daynes took a situation as governess, the 
other was glad to meet with an old lady who wanted a companion. 

“It is well Faith is so well provided for,” said Mrs. Daynes. 

“TI suppose you are not aware,” observed the son-in-law she 
addressed, who was a solicitor, “that Brisco had gone security 
for your husband to an amount that will keep him with his nose 
to the grindstone for many a long day ?” 

It was true. Dear Faith’s husband had “signed his name as a 
mere matter of form;” and if ever a man found cause to curse the 
day when he learned to write, that man was Grantham Brisco. 

What was the poverty of his youth in comparison with the 
poverty of his manhood? What is any poverty in the country like 
the poverty of town ? 

He had always lived frugally—sometimes barely—but now he 
felt bound to stint himself even of the necessaries of life. Left 
to the guidance of her own soft impulses, his wife would have 
been a sweet, submissive, useless creature. Sweet she was always, 
even in her tears—a woman to caress, and kiss, and keep far as 
possible from all knowledge of hardship. Not even the old nurse, 
who loved her beyond all things except herself, could spoil a 
nature naturally unselfish ; but in such a crisis of a man’s life as 
that at which Grantham Brisco had arrived, he needs something 
more than sweetness—he wants help. 

He may be strong enough morally and physically to eat no food 
save a penny roll during business hours, and return to a meal 
consisting of weak tea, a stale egg, bread and cheap butter, at 
night. But on such fare he may be excused for sometimes 
cavilling over the weekly bills, and when his own personal 
expenditure is well-nigh nil, grumbling because the household 
accounts seemed to him excessive. 

Abroad he had no ease, at home he had no peace. That 
accursed security dragged away his very life’s blood, and yet he 
could not bear to tell his wife it had been incurred for her father. 
fle dreaded to go home after a day’s hard work, because upon the 
threshold he was met by something which seemed to him even 
more accursed than the paper to which he had affixed his name— 
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the old nurse upon whose lips there was always a demand for 
money, and who finally went so far as to say “he ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

In the hands of women a man is absolutely helpless—unless he 
is a bad man, in which case the tables are turned. 

Mr. Brisco was not a bad man. His fault, if it could be 
accounted a fault, was absolute honesty. He had incurred a 
. liability and he meant to pay it. 

Bankruptcy would of course have left him almost free to 
commence the world again; but though he had locked the family 
pedigree away, it was there for all that. 

He could not find it in his heart to drag two ancient names— 
Grantham, Brisco—through the mire of Basinghall Street for all 
the Daynes in England; bravely, therefore, he set out to pay the 
Dayne liability for which he was responsible. 

It was hard, he felt—very very hard. Often he cursed the 
memory of soft-talking, soft-living Mr. Daynes; but cursing could 
not pay off the debt incurred. 

Mr. Dayne’s creditors were not indulgent. They would have 
been lenient to that pleasant gentleman had he lived, but Mr. 
Brisco was a horse of quite another colour—a horse willing to 
work, willing to slave. Such a horse is always safe to lash, so 
they lashed him. 

In life there must be ever those who play and those who work. 
Mr. Brisco was amongst those forced to work. 

All the best years of his life were spent in a struggle with 
poverty, worse by far than his father had ever waged—not an 
instinct of his nature but was crushed down by the iron heel of 
necessity. Morning, noon, and night he worked to pay off that 
Shylock bond contracted for no extravagance or necessity of his 
own. How he worked no one save God and himself might ever know. 

The humiliations he went through, the personal privations he 
accepted, the heat and burden of that awful day, must be written 
somewhere, though not on earth. 

Doggedly men go through this sort of punishment constantly, 
Fate flogging them till they almost cease to feel the whip. 
Eventually Mr. Brisco ceased to feel it—he grew accustomed to 
being trampled on; lawyers’ letters were no more a terror. “If 
you live long enough in hell,” he said one day toa solicitor, “ you 
must get acclimatised to brimstone and sulphur.” 

Through all this time he had been going down—down—down— 
till the Daynes, who never paid anybody, and in some extra- 
ordinary way shuffled off all responsibilities, felt it impossible any 
longer to recognise poor Faith’s husband. 
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When Mrs. Brisco’s child was born she and Mr. Brisco had 
moved so far east as Lower Clapton; after that their address was 
Homerton. 

Nobody however called at Homerton—no one indeed knew 
where Homerton was, for which reason the young wife and her 
little boy were left alone to comfort each other. 

After a while the young wife fell ill, not with any pronounced 
disease, but of a sort of “ languor.” 

Madly the husband did for her all that lay in his power. He 
ran in debt to tradespeople; he borrowed money ; he stinted him- 
self more and more; he worked harder than ever. 

“My darling,” he said one morning, “ I am in such hopes of 
getting a paying agency. This evening I trust I shall have good 
news for you.” 

For answer she meekly lifted a white face for him to kiss. 

“ Dearest,” he murmured, “we must get you into the country 
and coax back the rose tints.” 

“ Kiss me again, love,” she answered in a stronger voice than 
he had heard for weeks. ‘“ Now go—good-bye.” 

He went—elastic, hopeful, full of plans. He returned, having 
secured the agency. It was summer time, and he looked up at the 
windows hoping she might be lying on the sofa looking for him. 
All the blinds were down, yet the house did not front the west. 

He put his key in the lock and, witha strange sort of hesitation,. 
opened the door. 

A woman he had never before seen came forward. 

“ Tf you please, sir,” she asked, “ are you Mr. Brisco?” 

“ Yes—yes,” he said breathlessly. 

“T am sorry to tell you, sir, your poor wife is gone. She went 
quite peacefully at four o’clock. Lord, save us,”—she added in 
quite a different tone,for Mr. Brisco had dropped like one dead 
on the floor. 


Cuarter XII. 
MOST LONELY. 


Grier does not kill. If it did there are few who would outlive 
their first youth. 

Trouble traces wrinkles on the heart, but fails to stop its 
beating. Our capacity for happiness is limited, our capacity for 
sorrow boundless. Sometimes we may well pause to ask ourselves 
how humanity can bear the burdens laid upon it, how it is possible 
to endure the anguish and the agony which may be comprised 
in twenty-four hours of existence, and still remain outwardly 
unchanged. 
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Grief did not kill Grantham Brisco. Though for a while he 
lay on the sofa, to which kindly neighbours carried him, like one 
bereft of sense and feeling, he arose ere long, and again faced 
life, which could never for ever seem the same to him. 

He had been married for over seven years when his wife died. 
The time was not so very long, yet it had sufficed to work many 
changes. All the Daynes were scattered. Mrs. Daynes was gone 
to a world where it is to be hoped she found a warmer welcome 
than in her daughter’s house. ‘That daughter’s husband had been 
struck off the rolls. There are families the members of which 
ally themselves as surely with poverty or disgrace as the sparks 
fly upward. 

Not a man or woman of her own blood stood beside Faith 
Brisco’s grave. There were but two mourners, her husband and 
her nurse. They faced each other in the sombre coach, and 
exchanged no word either on the way to or from the church- 
yard. As the earth rattled on the coffin-lid Mr. Brisco could 
have shrieked aloud, but he made no outward sign. A brave 
man bound to the stake might have so comported himself. The 
ordeal had to be gone through—that was enough. Poor husband, 
poor young wife—they might have been happy here perhaps ; but 
God knows best. 

She was gone, and again the world lay open before Grantham 
Brisco to make what he could out of. 

He did not make much of the chance offered. Perhaps that was 
scarcely his fault, for a man handicapped with an old servant and 
a young child can scarcely, even if he be rich, map out a quite 
independent future. 

He was aware his servant entertained a prejudice against him- 
self, as well as in favour of extravagance; but she had been fond 
of his wife, and loved the little boy, so he kept her on. What 
better, indeed, could he have done? 

The old struggle with poverty had still to be waged—debts 
had accumulated with that fatal rapidity which seems in the 
very nature of debt; the agency did not pay as he expected 
if to do: perhaps only half his heart was in the matter. 
He made a couple of bad sales, and his principals became 
dissatisfied. He was ill in body as well as mind, though he did 
not know it. The horror of sleeplessness was laid upon him 
like a curse, and because he could not endure the silence and 
loneliness of the night watches, he began those weary wanderings 
of which the old house in Botolph Lane could have told so many 
a tale. He did not roam about the narrow rooms at Homerton. 
After the nurse and child were at rest, he was wont to pass out 
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into the darkness, and walk for hours across Hackney Marshes, 
sometimes striking the Newmarket Road, or skirting Rockholts, 
making his way along Green Grove Lane to the Lower Forest. 

There was scarce an inch of all that then almost undiscovered 
country unknown to him. He might have been seen striding on 
the banks of the Lea, where the heights of Upper Clapton and the 
coldly gliding river showed clear as day in a flood of moonlight ; 
but his general goal was Epping. Along the green alleys, beside 
which giant trees kept guard—their interlacing branches form- 
ing a fretted canopy, not close enough to hide the stars shining 
down upon the flitting figure of one most wretched—he paced. 
She had been all the world to him, he often cried aloud in his 
solitary anguish—all the world; and she was gone. 

“What shall I do—what shall I do?” he was wont despair- 
ingly to ask the solemn silence, and for answer there came back 
to him only the rustle of the leaves or the jar of some night bird. 

It is a true saying, that “ grief is like shame, just as we take it.” 

Mr. Brisco took his very badly indeed. Which amongst us 
who has suffered but knows from experience that over the grave 
of any sorrow grass will of itself spring in time, but it does not 
lie with us to hurry the process. Nature knows all about it 
better than we do. The seed of fresh hope is within each one of 
us, and if we only let it alone, after many days green shoots 
which have been watered with our tears, and nourished with’ the 
very anguish of our souls, will appear to refresh and beautify our 
desolation. We may not hasten the coming of those tender 
blades, but we can prevent their appearing altogether—we may in 
our passion root them up, so that across the narrow resting-places 
of sorrow or of sin no grass of grace may wave, no tender bud of 
promise bloom for ever. This was how Mr. Brisco treated his 
grief—he tried to trample it under foot, and failed. He had made 
to himself an idol, and when it was cast down the very blackness 
of despair settled upon his soul. 

And the blow dealt was hard—who dare deny it ? 

It would have been a hard stroke to any man who had loved 
his wife; but it was unutterably hard to Grantham Brisco. To 
him she was the whole of existence ; during years, every thought, 
every effort, every sacrifice had been for her. And now it was all 
ended—with a full stop Death had rounded off a sentence which 
seemed to the unhappy husband but just begun—and he was forced 
to take up the sheaves of his life again, with the grain eaten out 
of every ear of corn they contained. The world is kindly enough, 
though, maybe, it does not take the interest in, and feel the 
veneration for, a great sorrow in those of low estate, that it does 
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when the bereaved individual chances to have everything the heart 
can desire save one ewe lamb—one among a herd of blessings ; and 
Mr. Brisco knowing this, and being moreover blessed or cursed 
with a somewhat cynical nature which neither asked nor desired 
sympathy, elected to make no moan about his loss, determined 
the memory of his wife should be associated with nothing common 
or unclean. 

When acquaintances would have uttered ordinary words of 
condolence he stopped them short. His grief was—not between 
God and himself, for he left God out of it altogether, save in a 
spirit of rebellion and bitterness—but between himself and the 
dead. She was gone—for him there remained nothing save to 
make such a best of the remainder of life as seemed possible. 

There were a few who, moved by a feeling of pity, held out the 
right hand of fellowship; but Mr. Brisco showed by such unmis- 
takable signs that he preferred his own society to the best they 
could offer, that at last he was left absolutely alone. He dropped 
out of companionship with his kind utterly. Had he been dead, 
he could not have owned less in common with other men. 

Abroad, as at home, in business and out of it, he was one of 
the most ungenial of created beings. In no office did he ever 
stop to chat; he transacted whatever business he chanced to have 
in hand, and then went his way. Even the weather failed to 
interest him. He did not seem to care whether it were hot or cold, 
sun or sunshine; but whether he did or not, he had no remarks 
to offer on the subject, and he listened to the remarks of other 
persons with ill-concealed impatience. 

“He never even makes of his son as any other father would,” 
grumbled that son’s nurse, and this was quite true. 

For a long time even the sight of the boy was agony to him. 
When the child laughed he turned his head away, when he played 
and shouted he could have stopped his ears. The joyousness of 
youth grated on the man’s nerves like a lively tune heard in a 
house of mourning. Nevertheless his heart was all unconsciously 
putting out little rootlets which had for nourishment the lad’s 
future. As the poor overworked, underpaid doctor reared air 
castles for his son, so Grantham Brisco began to dream of 
greatness for the child of his dead wife. 

Never for one instant was she forgotten. Everything he did, 
everything he thought, was done and thought with reference to 
one whom no earthly action could pleasure or sadden. The scanty 
food, the pinching personal economy that had once seemed petty 
trials, now proved some sort of comfort to the widower. If she 
had lacked much, it was a bitter solace to feel he denied himself 
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even the few luxuries in which he might have indulged. Rich 
viands, rare wines, even had they been at his command, would, re- 
membering the bare poverty of their married life, have choked him. 
If he could have felt happy, he would have hated to be so. Had 
he noted a single shoot of hope appearing on the tree of his 
existence, he would have destroyed it ruthlessly. A strange, sad, 
lonely, wrecked man, wrecked unintelligibly to the understanding 
of most outsiders. 

His boy was more than eight years old when Mr. Brisco 
awakened one day to the fact that he had forgotten the simple 
lessons taught him by the dead woman, and promised to grow up 
an ignorant little vagabond. 

This seemed a terrible thing to one who had in his own youth 
been an eager student. 

“Master Ralph must go to school, Hannah,” he said with 
decision. 

“To school? That child!” exclaimed Hannah, disrespect and 
dislike curiously blended in her tone. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “See that he is properly dressed on 
Monday morning, and I will take him to Mr. Fergusson’s.” 

This time Hannah made no direct reply, but Mr. Brisco heard 
her banging the saucepans about in the kitchen, and saying for 
his benefit : 

“Could anybody believe it, and his own flesh and blood too— 
wants to kill him next.” 

At the end of the first quarter, Ralph knew no more than had 
been the case when he went to school. He could not spell words 
of two syllables; in despair, Mr. Brisco wrote to his instructor, 

and this was the communication he received in return : 


“Dear Sir, 

“Tf you will keep your boy at home four days out of the 
week, I think it somewhat unreasonable on your part to expect 
much progress in his studies. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Arex. FERGUSSON.” 


That evening there was a very bad quarter of an hour at 
Homerton. Mr. Brisco did not say much; but what he did say 
was to the purpose. No one could have been left in doubt as to 
his intentions. He meant his boy to be well educated, and as 
Hannah had kept him from school, he must send him where the 
chance of staying away could not offer. 

He had discovered that Hannah was in the habit of supple- 
menting the small wage she received from him by doing work for 
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the neighbours—washing, ironing, scrubbing, anything, in fact, 
likely to bring in money. During these absences the boy ran 
wild, or else likewise visited the neighbours. About these offences 
he spoke. 

“If I did try to earn an honest penny, you ought to be the last 
to blame me for it. I did not spend what I got on myself, not a 
farthing of it,” declared the angry woman, bursting into tears. 

Mr. Brisco did not speak, for he could not. He did not open 
his lips to contradict the torrent of reproach Hannah proceeded 
to pour forth against him. Almost like one guilty, he stood 
silent, as she rehearsed his shortcomings—enlarged on the 
comfort of the home from which he had taken his wife—of the 
grief it was to “that angel now in heaven” not to have “things 
befitting about her.” 

He listened in wonder—marvelling at last almost whether he 
had committed all the sins laid to his charge; but he answered no 
syllable. Before the bar of what earthly tribunal shall a proud 
man defend himself against misconception and misrepresentation? 
He may not so defend himself. Pride ties his tongue concerning 
matters which another would dwell on, in order to repel the 
charge. 

How could Mr. Brisco tell any one, how much less a foolish 
ignorant shrew, of the misery of the day he had fought through— 
of his long youth of poverty ; of his manhood of struggle and 
disappointment; of his heart rent in twain when the light of his 
life was taken from him; of the unrewarded toil; of the gallant 
fight known only to himself; of the privations he had never 
accounted as such; of the daily warfare he had waged with 
circumstances ; of the way he had tried to trample down his grief, 
never leaving one thing undone his brave right hand found to 
do; of the hopes, faint though they might be, of making a better 
thing of existence for his son than he had for himself; of the 
pinching economy he had practised, in order that the boy might 
not lack any reasonable comfort ? 

It was impossible, so he stood waiting with apparent indifference 
till her vehemence had spent itself and dead silence reigned, broken 
only by panting sobs; then said Mr. Brisco: 

“TI do not judge you. I believe you meant to act kindly by 
my child; but yours is a kindness which would ruin the boy. 
I cannot trust you with him any longer. He must go to a 
boarding school ; cost what it may, he shall not stop here another 
week.” 

Hurt and troubled though he was, he would not give the 
woman notice. He remembered that she had loved his wife ; in 
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her way, he knew she loved the child; and he felt it impossible 
to cast her from out the shelter of his poor home, which was at 
least warmer than the outer world. 

But she saved him all trouble by loudly and angrily discharg- 
ing herself. She would not stay if her darling was to be taken 
from her. “She wouldn’t stop—not she.” 

“Very well,” answered her master ; “ but remember I have not 
given you warning.” 

“Qh! there’s other ways of getting rid of those that have 
served their turn, besides giving warning,” she replied, with a 
toss of her head and a defiant backward glance shot over her 
shoulder as she left the room. 

After that Ralph went to a school situate some twenty miles 
from London. The master had the name of pushing on his 
pupils, and Mr. Brisco wished the boy to make up for lost time. 
Presumably his son, goaded along the road to learning, did what 
in him lay to get on, for his progress certainly was more than 
creditable, but the change from the softness ‘and indulgence of 
his home life proved far too great, and before the year was out 
the schoolmaster sent in all haste to say he was dangerously ill, 
that his life hung on a thread. 

Once more a struggling man had to face fresh and heavy 
expenses. It was six months before the matter of education could 
even be thought of again, and then the boy was placed under the 
charge of a curate who only received three pupils. 

This time Ralph did not acquit himself to the satisfaction of 
his teacher. He was reported idle, mischievous, hard to manage, 
fond of pleasure, impossible to instruct. For Latin and Greek he 
manifested a wicked hatred. He cared for nothing but amuse- 
ment and idle stories; and, in a word, the reverend gentleman 
begged that a pupil who could never do him credit, and who had 
been received on reduced terms at a time when the R. G. was 
very glad indeed to get pupils on any terms, might be removed. 

With a sore heart Mr. Brisco did remove the lad. Remember- 
ing what he himself had been as a boy, dutiful, hard-working, his 
son’s shortcomings seemed, perhaps, greater than they were. In 
all the sins mentioned, Mr. Brisco could but see the worthless 
feathers of the Daynes showing themselves. 

Lazy, self-indulgent, unscrupulous, every man of them had 
been. 

“And if Ralph is to grow up like them I would rather lay him 
in his coffin,” thought the poor father, as he travelled down to 
take charge of his youthful prodigal. 

Only one son, and he not a comfort. Only one child, for whom 
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all his self-denial, all his hard work, all his plans, seemed destined 
to go for nought. 

Again Ralph was brought to London. This time his father got 
him into a good public school, and kept the lad under his own eye. 
Till he was between thirteen and fourteen affairs seemed to 
progress more favourably. 

If he did not learn much, still he learnt something. 

“T must give him time—he is young—he will do well yet,” 
thought the father. 

It was at this period a chance offered of renting the old house 
in Botolph Lane. 

Mr. Brisco saw the advantage of such an arrangement, and 
entered into an agreement to take over the lease. He laid his 
plans: he would toil and save for his boy, whom he meant to be 
a barrister. He would indulge in no superfluity. He would live 
frugally as of yore. During the day he would work hard, and at 
night he would open the old volumes business had forced him to 
lay aside, and look out passages in Cicero and Demosthenes to 
read to his dead wife’s living son. 

But meantime he and his son were no nearer than they had 
ever been. It was only in the imagination of an eccentric man 
that wayward youth and crabbed age sat down together to read 
in the works of those who have left no message for a frivolous 
and light-minded generation. 

It was a dream, yet it pleased Mr. Brisco. The boy was not 
fourteen, but he thought already he ought to have an old head 
on his young shoulders. 

On the face of the earth there was nothing further from Ralph’s 
mind than serious effort or study of any sort. He had youth’s 
lack of comprehension of sorrow, shortness, struggle. He did not 
understand his father. He saw other boys well supplied with 
pocket-money, well dressed, well fed, well cared for. He did not 
understand why he too should not be well dressed, well fed, well 
cared for. 

So there came a division between him and his father. He had 
been asked by a certain schoolmate, called Harris, to a picnic 
party. Mr. Brisco at once negatived the invitation. Ralph said 
nothing, but went. When he returned home his father asked 
where he had been. The boy told him. Had his mother been 
living she would have settled matters and made everything right, 
but as affairs stood everything went wrong. 

In dogged silence Ralph listened to his father’s reproaches. 

“T must end all this,” said Mr. Brisco at last. ‘For years you 
have been a trouble and anxiety to me. I shall now place you 
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where your propensities will be restrained, your disobedience 
checked, and your abilities, if you have any, developed. You are 
more than I can manage. I must find someone—I will imme- 
diately find someone able to control you. Now go to bed.” 

Without a word Ralph slunk off. His father never had struck 
him, but perhaps he felt he deserved a thrashing. 

He did not get it however. Afterwards Mr. Brisco felt glad 
to remember this, for next morning the lad was nowhere to be 
found—nowhere. 

He had no money. He did not take a thing out of the house 
save himself and the clothes he wore over night. Dressed just as 
his father had seen him last, he must have stolen from his home 
and gone—where ? 

High and low he was sought for, but not found. Days passed 
—weeks—months—and still no tidings were heard of the missing 
lad. Though she stoutly denied all knowledge of his whereabouts, 
Mr. Brisco for a long time clung to the belief that Hannah might, 
if she chose, furnish a clue to the mystery, but at length he felt 
compelled to abandon this idea. 

She was in service earning her wages hard by. How could she 
be keeping a boy in hiding, for whose discovery a reward was 
posted on every police station in the kingdom ? 

Had he known his son to be dead, Mr. Brisco fancied he should 
have borne the trouble better. What in comparison to this loss of 
her child had been the loss even of his wife? It was the one 
charge left to him by her. How did it happen he had failed in 
his trust ? 

Once again the old anguish, from which time had taken some- 
what of its poignancy, returned, bringing with it a deeper anguish 
still. Little over forty, he looked an old man. His hair became 
grey, his face haggard, his body wasted. Night after night he 
rose from his bed when sleep refused to visit him, and wandered 
through the rooms, and paced the roof of a house in which he had 
hoped to make a fresh start for success if not for happiness. 

Pecuniarily he was doing better, comparatively he was doing 
well, but the search for his boy could not be conducted without 
much expense; and when he dared to face his accounts, he found 
that, so far from making headway, he had actually got into debt 
more deeply than ever. If health failed—if he were stricken 
down—what remained save the Union or suicide? 

Often in those days he felt tempted to end the long struggle; 
but he was no coward; besides, at any moment the wanderer 
might return. Like the father of old, from afar it was possible he 
should yet behold the prodigal; and though he had no fatted 
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calf to kill, or gold ring to put on his finger, or friends to make 
merry with, still the child—her child—would be restored to him. 
Dim and dark though the future seemed, it was the faint hope of 
once more seeing his son which kept the man alive and enabled 
him to work. He was still advertising, still employing detec- 
tives, still drifting over a sea of doubt, when one winter’s night 
he received a letter addressed in an unknown hand. 

Only a few lines were traced on the half sheet of notepaper he 
drew out of the envelope. 


“Cease searching for your son. He has found a friend who 
will do better for him than you ever could.” 


As he finished reading, all the old wounds in the man’s proud, 
lonely heart seemed to burst out bleeding afresh. 

His son was alive, but with strangers, who were preferred 
before the father who had toiled, and suffered, and pinched, and 
denied himself for the boy as he had denied himself joyfully for 
the mother. 

It was then the iron entered into his soul—then the wall, 
which had always stood between this man and his fellows, rose in 
a moment so high that thenceforth he stood practically alone in a 
world filled with striving, suffering, mourning, rejoicing, trium- 
phant humanity. 


Cuarter XIII. 


IN MITRE COURT. 


Asarule great enterprises do not spring in a moment to life 
booted and spurred. 

It may be true enough, as some persons assert, that remarkable 
ideas have flashed across their brains with the swiftness and 
brilliancy of lightning; but after all, an idea is one thing anda 
perfected project quite another. 

For this reason, once for all, it may be said that the great under- 
taking which ultimately brought money and notoriety to Karl 
Katzen was not a sudden inspiration. It grew and grew till it 
attained magnificent dimensions. 

He was as one who, casting strange seed into the ground, 
watches with astonishment a lordly crop springing from that 
which himself has planted. 

Mr. Katzen’s imagination supplied that gentleman with an at 
first very miscellaneous assortment of grain for culture. Some of 
it came to nothing. Some, when the crop was ripe, proved 
valueless; but one root bore ears as great as those in Joseph’s 
dream. By the time he had finished harvesting, the new Consul’s 
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barns were full, and he had to enlarge all the plans of his life in 
order to hold the produce. 

It was some time however before he even thought of planting. 
In the wicked ways of monetary London he was no novice. He 
regarded the City exactly as Blucher did—as a place to sack. 
He had raised “the one thing needful,” by every possible and 
well nigh by every impossible means. He had been agent for 
specialities without number, and it may safely be said in no 
single instance did his principals come out scatheless. 

But that was never Mr. Katzen’s fault—some one else was 
always to blame, sometimes even the principals themselves. It 
was as easy to get firm grasp of an eel as of Mr. Katzen. He 
managed to keep just within the law, though how, sailing so near 
the wind, he contrived to do this he alone could have told. For 
indeed he did things quite beyond the law. He established 
different houses in various parts of the world, and drew upon 
those fictitious firms with a cool disregard of possible consequences 
that would have made any honest man’s hair stand on end. 

Yet somehow it all came right. A person with unlimited 
assurance and almost unlimited resource, who is “constantly 
about,” would indeed be dense if he failed to meet under the 
shadow of the Dragon and the Grasshopper with at least one flat 
a week. Mr. Katzen met with a great many flats—and a great 
many rogues—and so the whole game finally became one of 
manipulation. He never permitted anything to drift—he was 
always prepared. When the time was ripe he failed—not in a loud, 
domonstrative, aggravating sort of way—but meekly and mildly. 

He knew a solicitor accustomed to managing such affairs, and 
so was wont to get his “matter shoved through” without any 
unnecessary fuss. 

As a rule creditors hate trouble, and hate publicity still more. 
Many of them are not so solvent themselves that they care to have 
attention attracted to their losses. Therefore if Mr. Katzen 
offered anything in the way of a composition they were usually 
fain to accept it—and avoid bankruptcy. Already he had thus 
compounded three times, and there seemed no great reason why 
he should not compound two hundred and ninety-seven times 
— the Consulship for New Andalusia dropped at his 

eet. 

Of course that was a job. The person who procured the 
appointment for him had an interest in his being so appointed, 
but that did not signify. For the first time in his life Mr. 
Katzen felt himself in a position to play at football with Fortune. 
Hitherto, he could only be regarded, could only regard himself, 
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as a mere hanger-on at her gates; now he held a card for her 
assemblies. 

Archimedes wanted a waste piece of ground in space for the 
screw which should turn the earth. Mr. Katzen knew he had 
found a vacant plot where he could plant his machinery, but for 
a time he was at a standstill for some world to turn. 

There is a great deal in a name. In his case Mr. Katzen 
believed there was all in a name, and the result proved his belief 
was not mistaken. 

To the mind of ordinary humanity—you, and you, my neigh- 
bours, and you in the next street—it might not occur that the title 
of Consul meant anything beyond a certain salary ; but you, and 
you, and you, would be mistaken. Does not “Sir” carry a weight, 
and General, and Colonel and Captain even; and yet no one so 
designated may receive a penny of income from capital invested 
or from work fairly done. 

Once the notion was correct enough, but it is not now. It is 
greatly to the credit of the innocence of tradespeople that a title 
and a carriage can deceive them even in these days of “stores.” 
After a little—when they have eaten more freely of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil—they will learn a lesson which must 
prove bitter to their so-called betters. 

“The tide has turned,” said Mr. Katzen to himself when he 
took possession of his new offices in Mitre Court, City, still almost 
as quiet and out of the way a spot as the courtyard on which the 
old house in Botolph Lane looks out. 

No awkward demands now for further references, or cash in 
advance to tradesfolk, or something at least on account before 
necessary work was commenced. Alterations were hurried on—the 
rooms were swept and garnished, papered, painted, varnished, white- 
washed, filled with brand-new furniture ; and then, all being ready, 
Mr. Katzen seated himself in his new chair in front of a large library 
table, looked at the still unsoiled blotting-pad, the envelope-case 
filled with headed notepaper, the large glass inkbottle into which 
pen had never yet been dipped, and considered the future, not 
without a vague wonder as to what that future might bring. 

His was an inscrutable face, his a phlegmatic manner. Asa 
rule he met disaster and success with the same marvellous 
equanimity. When he made a coup, he did not go about the City 
open-mouthed, proclaiming his good fortune : and if he came in for 
a loss, no one could have told the fact from his look or voice. 

It was true he had taken a departure in the manner of his new 
dignity, but this was partly owing to the circumstance that 
imagination had for the time being obtained possession of his 
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nature, and greatly because he had a purpose to serve in sounding 
the trumpets and beating the drums in honour of Karl Katzen, 
Consul for New Andalusia. 

He knew—no one better—that many people might utterly fail 
to see the importance of his position, and that it was necessary to 
impress upon persons like the Jeffleys, for example, that he had 
suddenly ascended many rungs of the commercial ladder. Mrs. 
Jefiley would spread the news like atown-crier. Jack even might 
casually mention it. Common talk is as cheap a form of adver- 
tisement as can be adopted, and it was well, he felt, that the talk 
should make him as important an individual as possible. Further, 
though he did not in the least know what he was going to do 
with New Andalusia now he had got it, he knew there could be 
no harm in setting men’s tongues wagging about a virtually 
unknown country. He might feel his way to floating some mine, 
or starting some new industry—meat-preserving, emigration, 
fruit-growing, grain-exporting, humming-birds for ladies’ bonnets ; 
all sorts of plans and notions were seething in the cauldron of his 
busy brain. What he wanted was to make money, and he did not 
care how. “ After years I have at length got my great chance,” he 
said to Mrs. Jefiley. ‘ Patience, and you shall see what I will make 
of it.” 

In the race he meant to run he did not carry an ounce weight. 
Even his rather doubtful antecedents counted for nothing. In 
London there are always fresh people coming forward. By the 
time one set of dupes have been squeezed dry another are pressing 
on their heels in their greed for high interest—in their thirst for 
money they have not earned, clamouring almost to be cheated, to 
be eased of the hundreds and thousands they are ready to invest 
so recklessly. 

“Tf I can hit on a really good thing, it will be so much the 
better for us all,” considered Mr. Katzen; and then he walked to 
the windows, and drew down the blinds, and afterwards walked 
back to the table, and stood beside it thinking. 

In truth, he was in a state of mind unusual for him—restless. 
He wanted to begin to make his fortune that hour, that instant. 

The silence of the place did not calm him. On the contrary, 
the knowledge that a regular clerk was seated in the outer office, 
though in one way gratifying, rather interfered with that sense of 
personal liberty which can only be thoroughly enjoyed by a man 
who locks his door every time he goes out, and takes the key 
with him. He knew he should soon grow accustomed to the 
change, but meantime it was not quite pleasant. Further, he did 
not exactly like his clerk. He had, in a lordly sort of way, offered 
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the berth to Frank Scott, and Frank Scott refused to accept it. 
This annoyed him more than the matter seemed worth, and caused 
a temporary coolness between Mrs. Jeffley and a young fellow 
“who could not see his own interests.” 

“You'll be just such another as Mr. Jefiley,” said the brisk 
Maria, “and always stand in your own light. You'll never have 
such an offer again, Mr. Frank.” 

“That is very likely,” answered Mr. Frank; “but I should not 
like to leave my present situation.” 

“Well, well; remember you have nobody but yourself to thank, 
whatever happens,” retorted Mrs. Jefiley sharply—so sharply, 
indeed, that Frank, who had been rather in favour for a short 
time, thought it prudent to keep as much as possible out of his 
hostess’ sight till his offence should be forgotten. 

“If you can’t get a clerk to your mind,” said Mrs. Jeffley to 
Mr. Katzen, “why do you not give a helping hand to your old 
landlord, and let him have the situation ?” 

“He would not take it,” was the reply. 

“You try him, that’s all.” 

“T lack courage,” persisted Mr. Katzen. ‘“ Though he is as 
poor as one of your church mice, he is as proud as Lucifer.” 

“T have no patience with such nonsense,” declared Mrs. Jeffley. 
“He ought to be thankful to get such a chance. Iam sure the 
way that girl has to work is cruel—there! and I do not mind 
who hears me say so.” 

“She does not think so,” was Mr. Katzen’s only comment; 
but he did not cease considering Mrs. Jefiley’s suggestion. 

A man like Mr. Brisco was the very person he wanted. Still, 
he could not make up his mind to hazard such a proposal. 

There was a fence in Mr. Brisco’s nature the boldest rider 
seemed afraid to take. Even Mr. Katzen’s inpudence shrank 
from attempting it, and that gentleman had known him for a long 
time. Nevertheless, circumstances alter cases; and Mr. Katzen, 
in his now well-furnished, well-appointed offices, with his rank 
painted on the door, felt he was a different man from the Karl 
Katzen who rented a dark little room at a low rent in Botolph 
Lane, and often scarcely knew where the next meal was to come 
from. 

“ Hang it!” he thought, walking again to the window, and this 
time pulling up the blind half way. “A fellow so poor, and past 
his work, ought to be glad and grateful to get a salary for only 
sitting and answering questions, and writing a few letters. I 
will put it to him on the very first occasion that offers.” 

At the precise moment when he arrived at this determination, 
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the clerk appeared, and stated that Mr. Brisco wished to see 
Mr. Katzen. 

“This is friendly,” said the new Consul, as Mr. Brisco entered, 
holding out his hand with great cordiality, and shaking Mr. 
Brisco’s bloodless fingers with a heartiness which caused that 
gentleman to wince. “Do you know you are my earliest visitor ? 
I am glad it should chance to be you who assume the character 
of ‘ first foot.’ I think you will bring me good luck.” 

Mr. Brisco smiled bitterly as he said, “ Yes, I know I look just 
the sort of person to bring good luck.” 

“Now I can’t have that,” remonstrated Mr. Katzen. “I have 
a presentiment—I feel it here,” and he touched the left-hand side 
of his waistcoat—“ that I am going to be fortunate; and who 
knows, but that I may not prove instrumental in improving 
matters a little for you.” 

“That is a very kind remark,” returned Mr. Brisco. It seemed 
a plain sort of speech, yet, though Mr. Katzen looked at his visitor 
hard, he could not quite understand what his late landlord really 
meant by it. 

“You see, I have got almost settled here,” said the new Consul, 
glancing not without pride round his room. 

“Yes, you look very clean and new,” answered Mr. Brisco, 
referring, doubtless, to the office; for certainly no human being 
could with truth have said Mr. Katzen looked clean or new. 
Rather, he always presented a very second-hand appearance, 
seeming to stand almost as much in need of varnishing, and 
painting, and whitewashing, as his place had done. 

“T like your old house better, though.” 

Mr. Brisco inclined his head in acknowledgment of the implied 
compliment. ‘ Hayburn has given up the offices,” he said. 

“No! Has he, though ? ” 

“Yes. Sold his furniture to Welford; paid his rent up to last 
March, and left me without a tenant.” 

“What an unprincipled hound! What a dog in the manger! 
And I did so want those rooms.” 

“Yes, it is unfortunate.” 

“Tt will be a serious loss to you, having those rooms empty,” 
observed Mr. Katzen, who knew perfectly well Mr. Brisco had 
come to tell him of Mr. Hayburn’s change of front, hoping he 
would return to Botolph Lane. 

“T have served my apprenticeship to loss,” said Mr. Brisco. 

Sitting there in the bright sunshine, he looked indeed a man 
who had served as he stated. 

His coat, once black, had changed with age to green. It was 
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of an antique cut, worn quite white at the seams, and polished 
across the shoulders. His trousers of shepherd’s plaid, seemed 
to have shrunk with the years, that had likewise rendered them 
baggy at the knees. His waistcoat was of some sort of nankeen, 
fashionable, possibly, at a remote period, but it was faded with 
frequent washing, and glazed with repeated starching. He had 
a green and white muslin necktie, and his only ornament was an 
ancient silver watch, attached to a steel chain. As for his hat, 
its pensive browns looked almost picturesque in the strong light 
which brought out many changing shades, and lit up also the 
severe lines of that sad, emaciated face. He had a high forehead, 
a small aquiline nose, thin and almost colourless lips, small, cold 
eyes of a steely blue, thin grey hair, whiskers equally thin and 
equally grey, that gave him an almost ragged appearance. He 
was tall, and had no doubt been, at one period of his life, a fine- 
looking man. 

“Old Mortality,” one of his tenants had dubbed him, and Mr. 
Katzen, on that summer’s morning, thought the name fitted to 
a nicety. 

In the new Consul’s freshly painted office—smelling of varnish; 
furniture glossy and polished from the maker’s hands—Mr. 
Brisco looked as much out of place as a dingy “old master,” its 
frame tarnished and broken, would seem in the drawing-room of 
a nouveau riche. 

Such as he was, however—a mere wreck of what had been—he 
sat with the light streaming full on his face and figure. He and 
Mr. Katzen might at that moment have suggested to the mind of 
any fanciful observer the Spirits of the Past and the Present. 
For Mr. Brisco, no future of prosperity appeared possible ; whereas, 
to men like the new Consul, there is often but one stride from 
failure to success. 

“T expect you have had known a good deal of loss,” said Mr. 
Katzen, in answer to his old landlord’s last remark. ‘ But let us 
hope there are better times to come.” 

“If you please,” suggested Mr. Brisco, “we will not speak 
about what sort of times may be in store for me, or of me, indeed, 
at all.” 

“Ag you like,” returned Mr. Katzen gaily. “Of what shall we 
talk? I know there are not many subjects that interest you.” 

“Suppose you speak about yourself,” suggested Mr. Brisco. “I 
shall be glad to hear how you are getting on, and I fancy the 
theme will not weary you. Men asa rule, I notice, do not weary 
of harping on one string if it be a personal one.” 

“To that rule you are an exception,” answered the Consul. 
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“To most rules I fancy I am an exception.” 

“My faith, I think you are—I think you are,” said Mr. Katzen, 
softly patting the table. ‘ But we were not to talk about you, I 
remember—only about this good child, Karl Katzen. Well, what 
is it you desire to know as regards the new Consul and your old 
friend. (I wonder what he is diving after—what wind has blown 
him here,” added Mr. Brisco’s old friend in a mental parenthesis.) 

“ What are you doing?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“That depends—make my fortune, for one thing.” 

“ How——” 

“ What is the good of planning? I haveno plans. Wherever I 
see a chance I shall go in and win—wherever there is a weak 
point in the wall I shall enter and take possession.” 

“You really think you are going to make money ?” 

“No, pardon me—I do not think; Iam sure. So far, there has 
been no time to compass anything. You come to me before we 
are another year older, and you shall hear what you shall hear.” 

“It will give me great pleasure to hear you are doing well.” 

“TI believe you, I really do—I am quite in earnest. I cannot 
think there is any jealousy about you.” 

“Why do you lay such an emphasis upon that you—do you 
know many men given to the sin of jealousy ?” 

“No, Ido not; but I have it on Miss Weir’s authority that all 
men are jealous.” 

“Do you mean Abigail ?” 

“Even so—the charming Miss Abigail.” 

“What can she know about jealousy.” 

“You had better ask her, dear sir. She knows a great deal 
about many things. J won’t ask her—she might box my ears.” 

For a moment Mr. Brisco sat silent looking down at the pattern 
of the carpet ; then, lifting his head, he said with abrupt directness : 

“T will be plain with you—I did not come here to-day to ask 
after your welfare, though I am glad to hear you mean to 
prosper. I wanted to know—that is—do you remember some 
time ago bidding me observe that Abigail was a child no longer, 
but a girl—who might have lovers ?” 

“T well remember—that was at Whitsuntide. What then?” 

“Had you any special reason for making such a remark ?” 

“I? Lord, no!” 

“You are quite sure ?” 


“Quite. Are you sure you have no special reason for reverting 
to the subject ? ” 
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“Were I only-to answer ‘No,’ I should not be answering quite 
truthfully ; yet I feel I have no right to answer ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“T suspect you have though!” exclaimed Mr. Katzen. “Take 
me into confidence—tell me what is troubling you. Am I not the 
little one’s friend? Have I not known her since six years? She 
was but a mite then in her short skirt and that funny jacket, and 
now she is—but you know what she is now better than I. Yes, tell 
me, Mr. Brisco—you could not tell any one better able to advise 
and help you than I—who is the lover. I told her I felt a convic- 
tion there was one at last waiting round the corner. I await 
with impatience your disclosure.” 

“T have nothing to disclose,” answered Mr. Brisco slowly. 
“There is, so far as I know, not any lover ; but—I am not satisfied 
about the girl. She is changed in some way—and‘she has no 
mother—we can go to,” he added after an almost imperceptible 
pause. 

“How, changed? How, not satisfied?” demanded the new Consul. 
“T implore you to confide in me, to pour out your heart to Karl 
Katzen, who knows all about women from their tight boots to their 
false hair. What you tell shall be buried deep here,” and again 
he placed a hand on his waistcoat. 

“There is nothing much to tell,” said Mr. Brisco. 

“ At any rate, tell it,” urged his old friend. 

“I suppose I had better,” answered Mr. Brisco, and after a 
moment’s hesitation he began. 
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